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[Text] 


EX.EVEN  Asean  banks 
figured  among  the 
world's  top  500  last  year, 
two  more  than  in  1980. 
ilie  newcomers  were  the 
fa^-rising  star,  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  of  Singapore 
(DBS),  and  the  Thai 
Farmers  Bank. 

Of  the  11,  there  were 
three  Singapore  banks, 
the  disproportionately 
high  share  in  relation  to 
its  popvilation  testifying 
to  the  republic's  status  as 
the  hub  of  banking  in 
South-East  Asia.  How¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  three  — 
the  Overseas-Chinese 
Banking  Corporation 
(OCBC)  —  slipped  from 
its  position  in  1980  as 
number  477  to  the  496  in 
the  ranking  worked  out 
hy  The  Banker. 

The  latest  issue  of  the 
monthly  also  lists  Bank 
Bumiputra,  the  largest  in 
the  region,  as  number  215 
on  the  basis  of  its  assets 
less  contra  items,  up 
rapidly  from  the  position 
as  number  288  it  occupied 
in  1980. 

By  contrast.  Bank 
Buiniputra's  closest  two 
rivals  in  the  region  — 
Bangkok  Bank  and  Phil¬ 


ippine  National  Bank 
(PNB),  respectively 
number  219  and  .252  — 
barely  moved  from  their 
previous  positions,  re¬ 
flecting  the  much  slower 
growth  of  their  assets. 

Malayan  Banking 
edged  up  from  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  number  373  in  1980 
to  number  368  on  assets 
totalling  US$3.54  billion 
last  year. 

Besides  Bank 
.  Bumiputra  and  DBS, 
three  other  banks  regis¬ 
tered  rapid  growth.  Two 
of  these  were  Indonesian 

—  Bank  Bumi  Daya  and 
Bank  Negara  Indonesia 

—  and  the  other  was 
f  United  Overseas  Bank  of 

Singapore, 

:  Bank  Bumi  Daya 
moved  up  49  rungs  to  be¬ 
come  number  316,  and 
Bank  Negara  Indonesia 
rose  62  rungs  to  take  the 
number  323  slot  on  the 
Ust. 

United  Overseas 
Bank,  on  its  part,  became 
number  357  from  number 
391  a  year  earlier. 

However,  DBS,  Bang¬ 
kok  Bank  and  PT^  lead 
in  terms  of  profitability, 


even  though  in  the  last 
two  cases  their  assets 
have  not  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Bank 
Bumiputra’s  profitability 
did  not  rise  by  much. 
Only  DBS  among  the  ma- 
jor  Asean  banks  ex¬ 
perienced  high  assets 
growth  as  well  as  high 
profitability,  adding 
lustre  to  its  record. 

•A  separate  listing  of 
the  top  100  based  on  their 
capital/assets  ratio 
yielded  interesting  re¬ 
sults.  Three  Asean  banks 
stood  among  the  leading 
15,  making  a  total  of  five 
on  the  list. 

OCBC  stood  at  the 
number  two  spot  and 
United  Overseas  Bank  at 
number  three,  with  capi¬ 
tal/assets  ratios  of  14.01 
per  cent  and  13.03  per 
cent  respectively. 

The  Arab  Banking 
Corporation  headed  the 
list  with  a  ratio  of  18.61 
per  cent. 

DBS  occupied  the 
number  15  spot  while 
Malayan  Banking  with 
only  a  slightly  lower 
ratio  of  7.34  per  cent  stood 
at  number  33.  PNB  was 
placed  number  64.  Its 


ratio  was  6.43  per  cent. 

No  Asean  banks  were 
among  the  top  100  when 
the  ranking  was  on  the 
bausis  of  deposits.  This 
was  not  surprising  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  leaders 
in  this  group  have  huge 
international  networks. 

The  largest  in  this  cat- 
egory  was  Bank  of 
America,  followed  close¬ 
ly  by  Credit  Lyonnais, 
Banque  Nationale  de 
Paris  (BNP), Barclays  of 
Britain  and  Credit 
Agricole. 

Going  by  assets,  the 
ranking  of  the  top  half- 
dozen  was  not  much  dif¬ 
ferent.  Citicorp  stood 
second  to  Bank  of 
America,  switching  the 
positions  they  each  held 
in  1980, 

However,  BNP,  Credit 
Agricole,  Credit  Lyon¬ 
nais  and  Barclays  were 
lined  up  closely  behind 
these  two  in  terms  of 
their  assets. 

Incidentally,  Societe 
Generale,  which  Opened  a 
representative  office  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  two  days 
ago,  was  placed  number 
seven  in  terms  of  its  as¬ 
sets. 
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[Article  by  Anis  Ahmed  in  Dacca] 


[Text] 

BANGLADESH,  one  of  the  population  explosion 
the  world’s  poorest  coun-  was  bedevilling  the  coun¬ 
tries  with  an  annual  per  try’s  efforts  towards 
capita  income  of  about  achieving  self-reliance, 
US$700/ is  working  on  a  ThcUS$165billionan- 
new  plan  to  curb  its  popu-  nual  development  plan 
lation,  which  has  doubled  for  1982-83  allocated 
in  the  past  20  years  to  92  US$84  million  for  popu- 

million.  lation  control. 

The  government  of  .  Family  planning  ex- 
former  President  Ziaur  ports.*  here  say  the  gov- 
Rahman  set  a  target  of  ernment’s  programme 
zero  growth  rate  by  the  can  only  succeed  if  all  the 
wear  2060,  but  a  more  ire-  people  living  in  the  na* 
cent  survey  showed  the  tion’s  68,000  villages  re¬ 
present  annual  rate  was  ccivc  basic  knowledge 
2.36  per  cent  —  about  two  about  family  planning 
million  more  people  eve-  under  a  comprehensive 
ry  year.  programme. 

Now  the  government  So  far  General 
of  military  strongman  Ershad's  campaign  is 
Lieutenant-General  concentrating  on  sending 
Hossain  Mohammad  field  workers  from  house 
Ershad  is  trying  out  a  to  house  to  preach  the 
new  strategy  which  en-  merits  of  a  small  family, 
trusts  village  headmen  involving  the  people  in 
with  the  task  of  motivat-  each  village, 
ing  villagers  to  adopt  Experts  were  en- 
family  planning  mcas-  couraged  when  the 
ui*cs.  birthrate  fell  from  three 

Health  Minister  Ma-  per  cent  to  2.36  per  cent 
jor-Gcncral  Shamsul  under  the  late  President 
Huu  said  recently  that  Zia*  .who  stressed,  like  . 


General  Ershad,  that  1977,  the  year  General 
population  control  was  a  Zia  came  to  power,  saw 
matter  of  survival  for  .  the  start  of  a  voluntary 
Bangladesh.  sterilisation  campaign 

In  1980,  a  World  Bank  which  passed  its  target 
special  report  on  the  figure  of  60,000  ster- 
country’s  efforts  for  birth  ilisations  in  a  two-month 
control  said  Bangladesh  pilot  scheme  and  con- 
had  none  of  the  helpful  tinued  to  sterilise  23,000 
socio-economic  factors  people  a  month, 
conducive  to  bringing  The  cost  of  a  single 
down  the  birthrate,  sterilisation  was  esti- 

It  listed  these  missing  mated  at  about  US$30, 
factors  as  high  urban  put  the  benefit  to  the  na- 
population,  a  mainly  non-  ti^n  was  reckoned  to  be 
agricultural  workforce,  some  US$330  a  case, 
higher  life  expectancy.  In  1981,  the  year  Pres- 
fewer  marriages  under,  jdent  Zia  was  as- 
thc  age  of  20,  hi^h  female  sassinated,  Bangladesh 
literacy,  good  hospital  fa-  recorded  a  grain  surplus 
ci lilies  and  a  reasonable  for  the  first  time  in  its 
newspaper  readership.  history  and  even  asked 
The  cost  to  a  desper-  Western  donors  to  defer 
atcly  poor  country  of  pop-  fopd  supplies, 
ulation  control  pro-  Nevertheless,  the  gov- 

grammes  is  large  —  1981  ernment  said  that  year's 
statistics  from  the  increase  in  population 
Health  and  Family  Plan-  would  mean  the  country 
ning  Ministry  showed  would  need  an  extra 
Bangladesh  spent  some  150,000^ tons  of  food, 

US$60  million  over  a  six-  281,000  new  homes  and 
year  period  on  birth  con-  750,000  additional  jobs.  — 
trol.  ;  Reuter _ . 
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[Article  by  Anis  Ahmed  in  Dacca] 


[Text] 

BAN  GLAD  E  SH'  li  a  s  - 
launched  a  nation-wide 
campaign  to  overcome  a 
chronic  food  shortage  by 
persuading  its  92  million 
people  to  change  their 
dietary  habits  and  eat 
less  rice. 

Food  experts  are  cur¬ 
rently  sorting  out  sugges- 
♦  tions  as  to  what  should  be 
the  main  supplement  to 
irtce  and  all  indications 
showed  that  the  hitherto 
neglected  potato,  rich  in 
starch,  has  drawn  their 
attention. 

After  India,  Bang¬ 
ladesh  is  the  second  larg¬ 
est  grower  of  potatoes  in 
South  and  South-East 
Asia  and  official  sources 
said  the  production  this 
year  stood  at  1.2  million 
tons. 

This  humble  potato 
has  saved  millions  of 
Bangladesh  people  in 

the  past  when  Tamines, 
caused  by  drought  or 
floods,  gripped  this  im¬ 
poverished  country, 

'Villagers  are  turning 
to  potatoes  again  this 
year*  as  the  government 
warns  the  poeple  that 
only  a  bumper  crop  could 
head  off  a  possible 
famine. 

Supplies 

Military  strongman. 


iit-Geh  Hossalh  Mohaih^ 
mad  Ershad,  said  recent¬ 
ly  that  the  food  situation 
was  at  present  satisfac¬ 
tory  but  its  future  largely 
depended  bn  the  winter 
crop. 

As  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  voluntary  and  so- 
cial  Welfare  or¬ 
ganisations  are  or¬ 
ganising  exhibitions  of 
food  items  prepared  from 
potatoeiTSuch  shows,  im- 
der  government  patron¬ 
age,  draw  big  crowds 
whom  the  organisers  try 
to  indoctrinate  with  their 
new  ideas. 

A  recent  seminar  at 
Mushinganj,  nesu:  Dacca, 
suggested  that  Bang¬ 
ladesh  could  drastically 
cut  food  Imports  by  in¬ 
creased  output  and  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  potatoes. 

The  seminar,  at  which 
subdivisional  martial 
law  administrator  Colo^ 
nel  A.M.  Shahjalal  pre¬ 
sided,  regretted  that  ‘‘the 
potato  still  remains  the 
most  misunderstood,  food 
in  the  world.” 

Bangladesh  military 
authorities  are  building 
and  repairing  ware¬ 
houses  to  store  potatoes, 
which  would  be  sent 
to  country  markets  when 
food  supplies  become 
lean,  official  sources 
said. 

The  attempt  to  popu- 


lai^e  potatoes  as  a  basic 
food  has  been  welcomed 
by  most  people  as  timely 
but  many  suggested  that 
the  authorities  should 
aUso  attachimportance  to 
other  food  items,  includ¬ 
ing  fruit. 

The  State-owned 
Bangladesh  Times  said 
in  an  editorial  that  people 
should  eat  fruit  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  substitute  to  rice 
or  wheat 

Nature  has  endowed 
Bangladesh  with  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  fruit,  ranging  from 
oraxiges  to  kingslze  jack- 
fruit,  pineapples,  man¬ 
goes,  bananas,  guavas, 
water  melon  and  other 
fruit  grow  abundantly  in 
this  tropical  country. 

But  fruit  eating  has 
not  spread  everywhere 
and  only  the  richer  sec¬ 
tions  of  urban  people  con- 
sume  fruit  regularly. 

Bangladesh,  the  most 
densely  populated  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  has  a 
malnutrition  rate  of 
more  than  70  per  cent 
among  children. 

According  to  experts, 
the  nutrition  needs  of 
children  could  largely  be 
met  if  they  were  taught 
to  eat  more  fruit. 

Ironically,  hundreds 
of  tons  of  fruit  go  waste 
every  year  because  of  in¬ 
adequate  preserving  or 
marketing  systems. 
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Press  reports  last 
year  said  that  the  most  of 
the  pineapples  grown  in 
the  south-eastern  district 
of  Chittagong  Hill  tracts 
were  damaged  because 
growers  could  not  take 
them  to  meirkets  because 
of  a  shortage  of  trans¬ 
port. 

The  government  is 
also  trying  to  double  cur¬ 
rent  wheat  production 
from  800,000  tons  of  1.6 
million  tons  of  reduce  the 
food  gap. 

Bangladesh  produces 
about  13  million  tons  of 
foodgrains  annually 
against  a  requirement  of 
about  16  miliion  tons,  ac- 
cording  to  official 
sources.  The  shortage  is 
made  up  through  imports 
and  grants  from  donor 
agencies. 

Food  experts  believe 
the  government  could  ov¬ 
ercome  the  food  shortage 
to  a  great  extent  by  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of 
fish.  During  the  past  26 
years,  daily  fish  con¬ 
sumption  in  Bangladesh 
dropped  by  33  per  Cent  to 
22  grammes  (little  more 
than  half  an  ounce)  per 
person,  according  to  the 
national  nutritional  sur¬ 
vey.  —  Reuter 
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INDIA 


ZAIL  SINGH  SWORN  IN  AS  NEW  INDIAN  PRESIDENT 
New  Delhi  PATRIOT  in  English  26  Jul  82  pp  1,  7 

[Text]  GIANI  ZAIL  SINGH  ON  SUNDAY  ASSUMED  OFFICE  AS  THE  SEVENTH  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  INDIAN  REPUBLIC  AT  A  GLITTERING  CEREMONY  HELD  IN  THE  CHANDELIERED  DURBAR 
HALL  ON  RASHTRAPATI  BHAVAN  WITH  A  PLEDGE  TO  LIVE  UP  TO  THE  HIGHEST  AND  NOBLE 
TRADITIONS  OF  HIS  DISTINGUISHED  PREDECESSORS. 

Dressed  in  a  white  achkan,  churidaars  and  turban,  the  66-year-old  new  President 
was  administered  the  oath  of  office  in  the  name  of  God  by  Chief  Justice  Y  V 
Chandrachud.  A  large  nvunber  of  VIPs,  including  outgoing  President  Neelam  San- 
jiva  Reddy,  Vice  President  M  Hidayatullah  and  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  her 
Cabinet  colleagues  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  were  present  during  the 
ceremony. 


Giving  a  call  for  unity  of  minds  and  hearts  amongst  peoples  of  different  States, 
^^filigions  and  castes,  the  first  Sikh  President  of  the  Republic  said  we  have  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  create  a  climate,  as  would  be  salubrious  to  social  and 
economic  emancipation  of  the  weak,  undernourished  and  the  down-trodden. 

Mr  Zail  Singh  said  that  around  us  we  see  strife,  violence,  terrorism  and  wanton 
destruction  of  property  and  innocent  lives.  If  the  human  race  is  to  survive, 
it  must  create  more  rational  and  humane  conditions,  free  from  fear,  distrust 
and  want. 


Stressing  the  need  for  peace  and  harmony  in  the  world,  Mr  Singh,  the  first  per¬ 
son  from  a  backward  community  to  be  elected  to  the  highest  office,  expressed  his 
concern  over  events  ”in  our  not  too  distant  neighbourhood”.  We  would  like  to  be 
friends  with  one  and  all  and  live  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  comradeship  with 
neighbours,  he  added. 


Mr  Zail  Singh  noted  that  oiir 
nation  is  blessed  with  a  stable 
democratic  set  up,  a  hardwork¬ 
ing  and  versatile  pe^le,  a  pro¬ 
lific  raink  of  distinguished 
scientists,  courageous  jawans 
and  enterprising  working  class 
and  kisans.  Progress,  prosperi¬ 
ty  and  advancement  will  be 
assured  only  if  we  steel  our 
will  to  harness  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  along  with  our  rich 
human  resources,  he  observed. 


Mr  Zail  SThgh  said  Ve  need 
vigour  and  a  rekindling  of  the 
moral  timbre,  of  the  channelis' 
ing  Of  energy  into  constructive 
purposes  and  a  sense  of  urgency 
to  do  our  very  best  in  every 
field**.  Communal  frenzy,  caste 
distinctions,  political  apathy, 
fissiparous  tendencies,  violence 
and  the  cult  of  terrorism  can 
only  contribute  to  enervating 
the  great  legacy  left  behind  bv 
statesmen,  leaders,  saints,  sages 
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and  seers  of  our  land,  cultural¬ 
ly  so  rich,  aesthetically  so  pure 
and  endowed  with  great  literary 
traditions  which  have  enriched 
Indian  life  with  serenity  in  the' 
midst  of  modern  technology.  ' 
“The  situation  demands  of  us 
ardous  work  and  unrelenting 
devotion  to  duty  wherever  we 
are'*. 

Mr  Zail  Singh  pledged  that  as 
the  President,  he  would  act 
“as  a  servant  of  the  nation  with- 
fear  or  favour”.  He '  would 
^charge  his  .  duties  enjoined 
Mm  -1^ih^"Qe^titutibn^  true 
to  the  .dreams  its  founding 
fathers.  '•  it-s'.-;..-- 

“In  all  humiUty,  I  appeal  to 
my  friends  and  comrades  in 
public  and  political  life  and  to 
the  nation  to  extend  ^to  me 
in  the  days  ahead,*  their  gene¬ 
rous  cooperation”,  the  Presi¬ 


dent  added. 

Mr  Zail  Singh  was  frequently 
cheered  by  the  invitees  who 
had  virtually  occupied  every 
inch  of  space  in  the  Durbar 
Hall. 

The  ceremony  began  with  a 
fanfare  by  buglers  as  the  Pre¬ 
sident-elect  was  escorted  to  the 
Durbar  Hall  by  outgoing  Presi- 

(Continued  on  page  7  Col  5) 

GREETINGS 

West  German  President  Karl 
Carstens  on  Sunday  felicitated 
President  Zail  Singh  on  his  as¬ 
sumption  of  office  and  expressed 
confidence  that  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  already  existing  between  our 
two  countries  will  be  further  dee¬ 
pened  and  strengthened^  report 
agencies.  .  ■ 


In  a  message  to  Mr.  Zail  Zingh,  Mr  Carstens  sent  him  his  congratulations  oft  his 
beiftg  elected  to  the  presidency  and  wished  him  all  success  in  your  responsible 
task  and  also  personal  health  and  well  being. 


In  his  message,  Bangladesh  President  Justice  Abul  Fazal  Mohammed  Ahsanuddin 
Chowdhury  expressed  the  hope  that  friendly  relations  between  our  two  countries 
will  continue  to  be  further  strengthened  during  your  term  of  office. 


In  his  message  of  felicitation.  Chief  Martial  Law  Administrator  dent  Sanjiva 
Reddy.  Mr  Zail  Singh  sat  on  the  left  of  Mr  Reddy  as  the  band  played  the  Na¬ 
tional  Anthem. 

Soon  after.  Home  Secretary  T  N  Chaturvedi  read  out  the  Election  Commission's 
declaration  announcing  the  name  of  the  President-elect  in  English  and  Hindi 
with  the  permission  of  Mr  Sanjiva  Reddy. 

Chief  Justice  Chandrachud  then  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  a  visibly 
excited  and  beaming  Mr  Zail  Singh  who  took  the  oath  in  English. 

Mr  Reddy  rose  from  his  chair  and  the  new  and  outgoing  incumbents  exchanged 
seats  and  hugged  each  other  amidst  a  thunderous  applause.  A  21-gun  salute 
followed. 

Then  the  new  President  gave  his  first  Presidential  address  in  Hindi  watched 
by  his  wife,  Mrs  Pradhan  Kaur,  son  Joginder  Singh,  daughers  Durdeep,  Manjeet 
and  Joginder  Kaur  and  son-in-law  S  S  Birdi, 

President  Zail  Singh  accompanied  former  President  N  Sanjiva  Reddy  till  the 
gate  of  the  Darbar  Hall  where  they  bid  good  bye  to  each  other. 

Vice-President  Hidayatullah,  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  Lok  Sabha  Speaker 
Balram  Jakhar  and  other  invitees  proceeded  towards  the  steps  of  Darbar  Hall 
to  witness  the  first  Inter-Services  guard  of  honour  to  be  inspected  by  the 
new  President  who  in  the  meantime  proceeded  to  the  study. 
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President  Zail  Singh  arrived  in  a  horse-drawn  state  coach  at  the  forecourt 
flanked  by  his  ADC  and  bodyguards.  The  Vice-President  and  Prime  Minister 
received  him  near  the  saluting  dais  where  they  exchanged  greetings. 

A  beaming  Giani  Zail  Singh  inspected  the  guard  of  honour  before  leaving  the 
forecourt  by  car  for  his  study. 

The  guests  dispersed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  50— minute  ceremony. 


CSO:  4220/7678 


PRESIDENT  SINGH  GIVES  INTERVIEW  TO  ’LINK' 

Sunmiary  of  Interview 
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[Text] 


President-elect'^  2air  SingK 

bas  called  for.  a  unity  af  all  patrio-, 
tic  forcesj  as  'was  generated  duriag; 
the  freedom  struggle, ,  and  a  new 
patriotic  fervour  to  build  a  socia¬ 
list  society-.'  .  ■  ,  . 

*We  have^  to  build  a  political" 
ataaiosphere  for  sotdal  transform¬ 
ation  through  the  unity  of  au: 

those  '  who  are  *  committed,  to  the 
objectives  enshrined  in  the  Comstl- 
'tutionS  he  said  in  an  exclusive  in¬ 
terview^  to  editor  V  D 

Chopra.  ’  r  ^  ' 

Giani .  Zail  Singh  dwelt  at  length 
the  imperatives*  of  .national 
unity  the  threat  to  world  peace 
bud  the  participation  of  the  masses 
ic  the  process  of  nation  building. 

While  there  was  no  doubt,  he 
said,  that  divisive  forces  had  been 
very  active  in  the  recent  past  posing 
a  serious  problem  to  India's  unity 

the  fruits  of  education  and  the  res¬ 
tiveness  of  a:  new  middle  class 
-which  had  its  aspirations  and 
pectations  .  had  contributed  to  the 
gigantic  tasik,  A  new  climate  had 
been  created  in  some  of  the  most 
backward  and  underdeveloped  areas. 
-It  is  this  consciousness  which  is 
being,  disoriented  by  certain  ele¬ 
ments’.-  i  *  V  V,  ,  .  ■  V 

calls  '  for  -united  efforts  toi 
secularisation  of  the  political  cli-‘ 
mate  and  no  •  single,  party  alone 
cac  discharge  this  responsibility** 
he  said,  appealing  for  a  broad  nu- 
tlonal  ujmty.  -  , 

The  President-elect  gave  a  -three. ' 
point  progaihme  which  can  .  povlde 


the  basis  for  national  unity  ~  'im*’ 
plementation  of  the  directive  prin. 
ciples  of  the  Constitutlonj  defence 
of  India's  security  and  of  its  sov* 
erelgnty  and  national  integrity. 

Giani  Zail  Singh  expressed  his 
deep  anxiety  at  the  threat  to  world 
peace.  The  international  situarioa 
Is  very  grim.  It  Is  almost  a  touch 
and  go  SEFairi.  More  than  that,  he 
said,  was  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,. 
-It  makes  me  sleepless  on  some 
flights  when  I  think  of  what  will 
happen  to  our  .  grandchildren*. 

-  -Recapitulating  his  own  associa¬ 
tion.  with  the  peace  niovement»> 
Giani  Zail  Siogh  said  India  had  to 
play '  a^  leading  role  .  for  •  the-  cause 
of  international  peace.  It  is* in.  our 
blood.  It  is  rooted  in  our  glorious 
history*.  *  ,  . 

The  land  of  Budha  and  Gandhi 
should  never  lag  behind  in  the^ 

ctTUggle  for  preservation  of  peace/ 

This  is  the  only  way  we  can  play 
our  rightful  role  in  international  ; 
affairs*.  •  ^ 

Speaking  of  the  new  role  he  as-, 
sumed  after  taldng  oath  on  ^ 
July,  the  President-elect  ^id  ho 
would  not  falter  in  upholding  the 
Co-"stitution,  both  in  letter  and; 

spirit.  ■  '  : 

While  he  thanked  those  who  hadl 
Voted  for  him,  Giani  Zail' Singh 
had  warmth  for  those  also  who. 

did  not  T  am'  indebted*  to  them. 
By  voting  against  me,  they  have 
reminded  me  of  the  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  which  the  nation  has,  plac¬ 
ed  on  .my  shoulders*.  .  ..  - 


Excerpts  of  Interview 
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[Text] 


:  The  following  are  excerpts 
from  President-elect  Zaif' 
Singh’s  interview  to  UNK, 
Editor  V.  D.  Chopra: 

Question:  Now  that  you  bav^ 

'  been  elected  President  of 
India,  what  is  uppcraiost  in 
your  mind? 

Answer:  -  To  ^my  mind,,  after 
the  Constituent  /Asssembly  had, 
passed  oUr  Constitution;  ‘  the 
most  important  development  that^ 
took  place "  iir  fee’  constitutional ' 
history  of  our.  country' was  in 
the  seventies  when  we  changed 
::  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
and  resolved  to  -  con^stitute  Indfa 
as  a  ■  Sovereign,  Socialist,  Seen-  ■ 
lar,  Democratic  Republic, 
preamble  read  with  the  Direc- 
"  tive  Principles  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  fact,  is  the  sheet-anchor; 
of  India’s  national  objectives, 
v  .I  am  a  simple  rurdite,  a; 
•dehati’. . .1  am  not  versed. in  th^ 
uophistication  of  the  urban  cul¬ 
ture, /.But  I  know'  one  thing 
and  that  is  that  the  real  India; 
still  lives  in  its  villages.  The 
dreatns  of  these  villagers,  their- 
i  aspiration,  have  still  to  be  ful- 
"  filled. .  .We  have  made  remark¬ 
able  propress  all  round...  from 
:  a  most  backward  country  we 
have  Income  the  most  develop¬ 
ed  among ,  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and  that  too  in  about  three 
decades  or  so.  Every  Indian 
glwuld  be  proud  of  this  because 
.  what  We  have  built  on  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  British  colonial  rule 
and  primarily  through  our  own 
efforts  is  indeed  a  trilmte  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Indian  people 
.  and  their  bard  work.  Stilly  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve 
the  objectives  enshrined  in 

the  Constitution,  _ ^ 

SOaAUST  SOdETY 
Question:  My  feeling  is  that 
__5^arejmt  buaWmg  a  sodalfst 
society.  We  arc  rather  building 
an  acquisitive  society^  home«^^ 
thing., has  gone  wrong  some.* 
where'  v.;  vV-.. - / -■S 

Answ^er:  M  know  whar  you 
have  in  mind.  What  you  say  is 


partially  correct  but  only  partial 
ly.  Half-truths^  a^^^  .^Iways^ 
"dangerous.  Np  movement  for 
socio^-economic  changes  c^n  suc¬ 
ceed,  much  less  in  a  democratic j 
soci^  like:  purs,  unless  it  is 
ba^ed  by  the  people.  \1  -khow^ 

:  economk  disparities' .  have  not;^ 
been  reduced  as^eeded.  i  do  not 
denv  it.  In  fact,  if  you  ask  me 
it  is  ,  a  disturbing  development 
The  legacy  of  the  <toioniar  period 
cannot  be  overcome  in  a  short  * 
snan  of  time.  It  is'a  time-consum;.^ 
ing  process  and,  •  above 
process  which  involves  mobilisa¬ 
tion*  of  human  ,  resources  on  a 
seke  much  bigger  than  perhaps 
what  we  had  during  the  freedom 
struggle  Tinder  the  leadertMp  of? 
^ndhiji  and  JawaharlaV  Nehru.  - 
If  you  ask  rae^  frankly,  what  we 
need  is  a  new  patriotic  fervoui 
to  build  a  soci^ist  society  and 
thLs  needs,,  in  the  first  instance,; 
unity  of  the  patriotic  forces  ' 
—something  like  what  we  built 
during  the,  freedom  struggle.  /: 

Question:  How  to  build  this  1 

patriotic  unity  and  create  thlc  : 

patriotic  fervour?  Any  sugges- 
.  tion?  ■ 

Answer:  .  You  are  asking  me 
this  question.  Why  don’t  vou 
address  this  question  to  your 
self?  You  yourself  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  freedom  struggle 
and  you  know  how — ?  But  on 
two  points  I  am  absolutely  dean 
Hrst  of  all,  we  have  to  build  a 
political  atoosphere  for  social 
transformation.  This  means  all 
those  who  are  co^^nttted  to  the 
objectives  enshrined  in  the 
Constitution  should  unite.  Se¬ 
condly,  the  intelligentsia’ and  the 
mass  ineiRa  have  an  ifnportant 
role  to  play. 

You  have  to  see  that  there  is 
a  basic  difference  between  the 
situation  in  the  country  now  and  , 
the  one,  obtaining  during  the 
.British  rule.  There  were  then 
dear  nfitanifestations  of  a  foreign 
rule  and  the  people  could  be 
roused  "  against  it.  Now  a  new 
type  of  consciousness  has  to  be 
created  among  the  people.,.. 
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fey  expenence  of  PEPSU  and 
Punjab  about  land  reforms,  for 
instance;  is  that  without  mass 
support  even  limited  land  re 
form  measures  cannot  be  imple* 
inented.i.As  Home  Minister 
I  noticed  \ljat  some- of  the. 

■  States  did  not  implement  many  y 
measures  which  were  directed  ’ 
to  elevate  the  conditions  of  life  J 
of  weaker  sections  of  population'^: 
particularly  the  Scheduled  Caste 
and  Scheduled  Tribes.  In  fact, 
the  funds  allocated  for  this " 
purpose-  were  directed  to  other  ^ 
channels. 

.  Question:  But  there  are  new 
manifestations  of  forei^  pres- 
•  sures  on  US? 

Answer:  What  do  you  mean 
by  that?  V^ 

THREAT  TO  SECURITY 

Question:  What  is  meant  is 
that  threat  to  India’s  secmty 
of  late  has  increased  manifold 
‘  and  we  have  a  feeling  that  we 
arc  being  militarily  encircled. 
What  are  your  conuneuts  on  it? 

■  'j^swcr:  We  certainly  are 
facing  new  Security  problems. 
There  are  no  two  opinions  about 
it  This  again  brings  out  dearly 
that  a  broad  national  unity  has 
to  be  built  to  face  these  new 

challenges.  .  ,  ^ 

Question:  Of  late,  in  certain 
parts  of  the  conntry  regional 
an4  ^  secessionist  forces  ha^ 

been  very  active;  You  have 
been  closely  watching  the^  I 
devdopmcnts  :  and  in  certain  , 
cases  have  directly  handled  • 
the  situation.  Would  you  kind¬ 
ly  throw  some  lisht  on  this 
subject  which  has  a  ^  direct 
hearing  on  India’s  unity?  - 
'  Answer:  There  is  no  doubt 
that?  divisive  forces  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  hav^  been 
very  active  in  the  recent  past. 
This  poses  a  serious  problem 
to  India’s  unity.  However,  there 
are  certain  important  elements 
of  this  problem  which  need  to 
be  mentioned.  ^  ^ 

After  the  freedom  of  the;^ 
country  an  explosion  of  educa- 
ti^  look  place  and  now  a  new 
middle  class  has  come  into 
being.  It  has  its  own  aspira¬ 
tions  and  expectations.  It  is,' 
therefore,  ^bccyoming  restive  ami 
impatient.-  This  is  an  imiwTtant 
factor:  ^  - 


7?  Secondly,  after  over  three ' 
decades  of  Independence,  a  new 
consciousness  about  their  ide;^ 
tity  has  developed  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of 'the  country. 

Thirdly,  there  has  been  an 
uneven  pace  of  economic  deve¬ 
lopment  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  country.  „ 

These  socio-economic  factors 
have  created  a  new  climate  m  - 
some  Of  the  most  backward  and 
underdeveloped  areas.  It  is  this 
consciousness  which  is  being 
disoriented  by  certain  elements. 
It  is  essentially'  a  socio-econo¬ 
mic  and  political  problem.  It 
calls  for  united  efforts  ^  for 
secularisation  of  the  political 
climate  and  no  single  political 
party  can  discharge  this  res¬ 
ponsibility. 

Question:  What  can  be  the 
broad  basis,  in  your  opinion, 
for  national  uni^ 

Answer:  I  have  already  an¬ 
swered  your  point.  To  my  mind 
a  three-point  programme  can 
provide  .the  basis  for  national 
nmity — ^implementation  of  •  the 
Directive  Principles  of  the 
Constitution,  defence  of  India’s 
security  and  sovereignty  and 
national  integrity. 

•  ^  Question:  If  you  permit  me, 
may  I  ask  you  one  or  two 
more  questions?  I  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  a  long  time  and 
hundreds  of  people  are  wait¬ 
ing  outside. 

Answer:  Please  go  ahead. 

WORLD  SITUATION 
Question:  Would  you  like  to 
say  something  on  the  current 
international  situation? 

•  Answer:  I  was  antittpatlng 
this  question  frmn  you  because 
I  regularly  read  your  publica¬ 
tions— PATRIOT  and  LINK  — 
primarily  to  have  am  objective, 
assessment  of  the  world  sltua:- 
tion.  '  ^  ^  . 


Well,  I  think  the  internation¬ 
al  situation  is  very  ^im.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  it  is  almost  a 
touch-and-go  affair.  S'it 
worries  people  like  me  is  not 
only  the  danger  of  another  war 
but  the  danger  of  a  nucle^ 
war,  which  would  destroy  the 
entire  human  race.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  I  read  somewhere  what 
the  great  scientist  Eienstem  on^ 
said*  that  if  there  was  a  third 


war  it  w'oiild  be  so  devastating 
that  the  fourth  war  would  be’ 
fought  with  bows  and  arrows. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  quoting  him. 
But  I  am  giving  the  gist  of 
•what-  J  read  from  memory*- 
And  yes,  Jawaharlalji  had  visua¬ 
lised  even  in  the  fifties  ^  the 
danger  of  another  war  when 
'the  cold  war. had  just  begun. 
That  perhaps  was  the  reason 
why  he  evolved  the  policy  of 
non-alignment  2nd  peaceful  pcv 
existence  of  various  States  With 
diverse  social  systems.  His  con¬ 
cepts  arc  more  relevant  today  . 
-  than  ever  before.  , 

You  and  I  should  not  be  wor-7 
tied  about’  ourselves.  We  have 
had  the  best  in  life  by  the  grace 
of  God.  But  what  makes  me 
sleepless  on  some  nights  is  what 
will  happen  to  our  grandchild¬ 
ren  who  •  have  seen  nothing  in 
life.  It  is  really  horrifying  to 
think  of  another  war  and  that 


too  a  nuclear  war. 

Question:  What  do  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  as  Head  of  the 
Indian  State  to  preserve 
peacV  and  avert  another  war? 
.Answer:  You  know  that  for 
nearly  two  decades..!  have  been 
closely  associated  with  move¬ 
ment  for  preservation  of  peace;  - 
I  am  confident  that  India  will 
continue  to  play  a  leading  role 
for  the  cause  of  international 
peace.  This  is  in  our  blood.  It 
is  rooted  in  our  glorious  his¬ 


tory. 

In  fact,  to  the  readers  of 
your  publications,  I  can  give 
only  one  message:  The  people 
of  the  land  of  the  Buddha'  and 
Gandhiji  should  never  lag  be¬ 
hind  in'  the  struggle  for  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace.'  This  is^  the 
only  way  we  can  play  our  right¬ 
ful  role  in  international  affairs- 

As  this  correspondent  got  up 
to  take  leave,  the  President-elect 
said:  I  have  one  more  quesnon 
to  answer,  though  you  have  not 
asked  it 

I  am  thankful  to  all  those 
who  voted  for  me  and  I  want 
to  assure  them  that  1  will  not 
falter  in  upholding  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  both  in  letter  ^  and  ^ » 
spirit  But  I  am  also  ind^rte* 
to  those  who  voted  against  me. 
By  voting  against  me,  tb^ 
have  reminded  me  of  the  hea^ 
respoosibiUty  which  the  nation 
has  placed  on  my  shoulders. 
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GANDHI  EXPECTATIONS  'FROM  U.S.  VISIT  'OBSCURE’ 
Calcutta  THE  STATESMAN  in  English  21  Jul  82  p  8 


[Article  by  Amalendu  Das  Gupta] 


[Text] 

XTL  Gaiidhi' annouftced  the  plan 
i  for  her  American  visit,  she  men- , 
!  tioned  in  an  informal  conversa- ' 
'  tion  that  she  had  been  invited—^ : 
observing  casually  that  Washing-  ■ 
ton  must  have  taken  note  of  her 
highly  successful  visit  to  Britain. 
Evidently  pleased,  she  readily 
i  agreed  with  a  suggestion  that 
i  the  Reagan  Administration’s 
actions  had  been  less  hawkish 
than  its  early,  declarations.  And 
the  added  that  the  President’s 
aides  were  perhaps  more  haw¬ 
kish  than  Mr  Reagan  himself. 

This  is  being"  recalled  as  a 
preamble  Xo  an  argument  that 
the  Prime  Minister’s  visit  to  the 
United  .States  next  week  has 
been  planned  on  uncertain  and 
sopiewhat  simplistic-  premises. 
Consultations'  "during  the  past 
few  months  have  tried  to  build 
a  coherent  frame  for  the  talks, 
but  Apparently  without  much 
!  success.  Hence  perhaps  the  re-  i 
cent  effort  in  New  Delhi  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  expectation  of 
•‘dramatic”  results.  | 

This  is  easily  explained;  the 
idea  of  the  visit  did  not  emerge 
from  a  process  of  mutual  explo¬ 
ration  gradually  unfolding  the 
scope  for  a  personal  exchange  at  ^ 
the  highest  level.  From  what  i 
has  been  unofficially  revealed  so  ' 
far  (without  any  official  contra-  j 
diction),  Mrs  Gapdhi  'herself  in-  ! 
dicated  an  interest  last  year,  I 
either  before  or  after  the  brief 
j  Cancun  meeting  with  Reagan. 

'  The  encounter  is  said  to  nave 
;  gone  very  well,  bpt  mainly  in 
!  terms  of .  their  *  impressions  of  ; 

each  other.  She  found  the  U.S.  ! 
President,  as  she  says  in  her  re-  i 
cent  Newsweek  interview,  “ah  ' 
'  open  person  willing  to  listen” 
Since,  in  her  own  words,  “the  i 
points  of  view  of  other  pcople”^| 


need  sometimes  to  be  put  to  ’ 
busy  heads  of  State  “involved  in  ’ 
their  own  concerns”,  she  must 
have  decided  to  seize,  or  find,  an  : 
early  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

r  “  HAIGT 

\  But,  uespite  the  pleasing  im- ! 

^  pression  she  is  said  to  have  made  ; 
on  Mr  Reagan,  he  is  not  known 
;  to  have  taken  any  personal  ini¬ 
tiative  in  inviting  her  to  the 
United  States.  The  idea  is  said 
to  have  been  put  forward  last 
year  by  Mr  Alexander  Haig 
(though  he  must  have  been 
among  the  aides  whom  Mrs 
Gandhi  described  as  being  more 
hawkish  than  the  President),  and 
then  pursued  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment*  It  may  also  have  been 
vigorously  pressed  by  the  U.S.  ^ 
Ambassador  to  India.  The  White 
House  did  not  object  when  tho 
proposal  came  up  for  clearance. ' 
This  may  by  no  means  be  the 
full  story;  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  pf  a  considered  policy 
decision  taken  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  as  a  whole  or  by  Mr 
I  Reagan  himself.  .  .  •  > 

Mrs  Gandhi’s  own '  interest, 
however,  has  never  been  in 
doubt;  it  was  particularly  notice-  ' 
able  in  the  way  she  herself  told 
the  Press  about  the  planned  visit 
when  leaving  for  Saudi  Arabia 
last  April,  without  waiting  for 
the  details  to  be  settled.  Wash¬ 
ington,  apparently,  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  announcement. 
When  the  time  of  the  visit  was 
;  subsequently  changed,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
:  the  White  House  had  been  un-  i 
;  able  to  accommodate  the  travel 
plan  indicated  by  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister.  No  other  credible  explana-  ' 
tlon  has  been  available  yet.  | 

:  If  her  own  eagerness  was  rcs- 


r 
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ponsible  for  this  embamssihg  ' 
change,  it  was  uncharacteristic 
jof  her.  One  tentative  explana- 
ition,  suggested  by  the  way  she 
savoured  the  “success”  of  her 
visit  to  Britain,  is  that  she  has 
lately  been  anxious  to  win  the 
approbation  of  those  Western 
Powers  which  had  been  the  most  j 
critical  of  her  during  the  Emer-  ! 
gency  and  before.  She  has  al-  , 
ready  had  some  success  to  this  ' 
direction,  but  the  process  re- ; 
mains  incomplete  without  Ameri- 1 
can  acceptance.  This  effort  to  ! 
live  down  the  Emergency  or  pre- ' 
Emergency  past  necessarily  en- ! 
tails,  in  the  international  con-  ' 
text,  a  reorientation  of  her  ' 
foreigo  policy;  she  must  also  live 
down  the  reputation  of  being  a 
committed  Soviet  ally  (to  avoid 
more  pejorative  terms).  Some' 
change  in  posture,  if  not  policy, 
is  already  discernible;  and  the 
impression  is  reinforced  by  the 
far  more  substantial  change  in 
economic  direction; 

When,  before  her  public  an-  ■ 
nouncement,  she  mentioned  the  ' 
American  invitation,  she  also  ' 
agreed  that  her  economic  policy 
would  now  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  West,  especially  the  United 
States;  but  she  hastened  to  add 
^  that  the  policy  had  been  revis-  ! 
ed  in  India’s  own  interest,  not  I 
to  please  anyone.  Surely  she 
would  also  insist  that  if  there  ' 
is  any  shift  in  foreign  policy  it  I 
is  based  on  independent  judg-  * 
ment,  not  intended  to  placate  any  . 
foreign  Power.  It  does  seeni,  I 
however,  that  her  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  mending’  fences  with 
Washington  has  coincided  with 
certain  indications  of  a  desire  to 
repudiate  New  Delhi’s  blanket 
identification  with  ,  Soviet  inte-  ; 
rosts. 

NO  CLARITY  \ 

Such  a  convergence  should  not 
necessarily  be  suspect.  If  a 
course  seems  right  on  merits,  it 
need  not  be  flawed  by  the  fact 
of  a  personal  interest  in  follow-  ' 
ing  it.  But  it  must  still  be  asked 
I  whether  the  latest  initiative  is 
being  taken  after ,  a  sufficiently  I 
dispassionate  assessment  of  what 
it  can  yield.  It  is  all  to  the  good 
if  Mrs  Gandhi  is  trying  to  steer  ' 
the  nation  back  to  a  position  of 
genuine  non-alignment,  a  phrase  ‘ 
she  derided  not  so  long  ago  but 
may  not  openly  denounce  now,  I 
Th^re  has  lately  been  some  evi-  ^ 
dence  that  New  Delhi  is  seeking  s 
to  reduce  its  dependence  on  the  : 
Soviet  Union  and  distance  itself 
a  little  from  Moscow’s  position 
on  issues  like  Afghanistan.  But  a  ' 
clear  new  direction  has  not  yet  ' 
emerged;  the  reassessment  that 
must  precede  it  seems  still  in- 1 
complete  ^r  ^tative.  This  ' 


seems  hardly  the  mosTTppropriate”' 
time  for  a  summit  dialogue  with  ’ 
the  United  States,  _ _ I 

Sbmyihay  argue  That  that  ah’ 

I  exchange  of  views  would  be  parti- ; 

1  cularly  useful  at  this  stage,  since 
I  it  would  be  relevant  to  a  fresh 
assessment  of  Indian  options  in 
the  light  of  U.S.  assessments  and 
,  plans.  This  might  have  been  a 
1  valid  proposition  if  the  Reagan 
I  Administration’s  foreign  policy 
I  impulses  had  been  less  chaotic, 
and  if  India,  or  South  Asia,  or 
I  the  Third  World  as  a  whole,  had  i 
i  been  one  of  its  important  con- ; 
cerns.'The  incoherence  of  its  in-* 
ternatlonal  postures  and  policies 
'  has  become  a  subject  of  major 
concern  for  its  allies.  Mrs  Gandhi 
can  hardly  expect  a  clearer  and  ' 
more  dependable  formulation. 

If  the  Administration’s  record 
has  been  less  hawkish  than  its 
rhetoric,  it  is  largely  because  of 
i  an  immaturity  in  word  and  in¬ 
eptness  in  deed.  It  would  be  a  ’ 
mistake  to  believe  that  experi-  ^ 
ence  of  presidential  responsibi- 1 
i  lity  has  made  Mr  Reagan  modify 
or  refine  his  simple  black-and- 
white  notions  of  the  world.  Cla- 1 
i  rifications  of  the  Indian  position  ‘ 

!  may  well  be  construed  as  defini- ; 

!  tive  statements  of  change,  which 
Mrs  Gandhi  might .  subsequently  ; 
find  difficult  to  own.  Besides,  are  | 
the  differences  between  New 
Delhi  and  Washington  merely  a 
product  of  .misunderstanding? 

I  Even  over  such  issues  as  Pakis- 
i  tan,  Afghanistan  and  Kampu- : 

I  chea?  Will  the  “clarified”  Indian 
i  position  be  so  different  from  the  | 

I  hitherto  apparent  one  as  to  be 
:  the  basis  of  new  understanding? 

The  Prime  Minister’s  advisers 
I  cannot  be  unaware  of  the  difli-, 
Iculties  likely  to  be  encountered, 
i  Hence  perhaps  the  suggestion 
That  the  effort  will  be  to  sepa- ' 
jrate  the  various  issues  so  that 
differences  over  one  do  not  pre- 
jjudice  a  dispassionate  considera- 
'tion  of  another.  This  is  a  more  : 
pragmatic  approach  than  one 
based  on  a  supposed  identity  of 
“basic  interests  and  values”,  i 
These  have  also  been  mentioned, 
but  Mrs  Gandhi  herself  seems 
to  have  tired  of  this  pious  rheto- 
'ric.  In  the  Newsweek  interview,  ; 
I  she  asked  quite  devastatingly  : 
i“Po  you* think  democracy  has 
anything  to' do  with  friendship?”  I 
“Look  at  the  countries  and  re¬ 
gimes  that  are  supported  by  the 
I  United  States”,  she  added.  “I 
!  don’t  think  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  bothered  whether  or 
not  they  are  democratic”.  i 

!  But  Mr  Reagan  may  not  be 
very  good  at  realpblitik  either, 
not  to  speak  of  mature  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  plurality  pf  percep- 
lUons.  views  and  Interests.  , The 
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visit  will  certainly  reinforce  liis 
impression  of  Mrg  Gandhi  as 
being  a  nice  person,  quite  diife> 
rent  from  the  ruthless  fellow- 
travelling  dictator  he  had  been 
led  to  expect.  But  then  he  may 
wonder  how  such  a  nice  and  in* 

:  telligent  person  can  fall  to  ap- ' 

I  preciate  what  be  proposes,  for  the 
good  of  all  decent  human  beings? 

I  That  this  Is  not  just  facetious 
speculation  is  suggested  by  a 
report  that  he  may  seek  Mrs 
Gandhi’s  help  in  promoting  his| 
plan  to  support  democratic  insti-  j 
tutions  in  developing  countries 
with  American  money,  j 

Mercifully,  President  Reagan ! 
may  not  have  time  to  discuss  ■ 

I  such  specific  projects  in  the 
■course  of  a  two-hour  meeting 
with  Mrs  Gandhi.  What  indeed/ 

I  they  will  discuss  is  not  dear.  It 
has  been  reported  that  they  will 
I  not  get  down  to  considering  spe-  ; 
cific  bilateral  proolems,  such  as  I 
Indian  anxiety  ove:  American ! 
I  arms  supplies  to  Pakistan.  Per* 

!  haps  there  will  be  little  more 
i  than  a  general  exposition  of  each  j 
i  other’s  concerns,  with  assurances  ’ 

I  of  mutual  goodwill  and  rcadi-  ‘ 
i  ness  to  consider  differing  points ' 
of  view.  The  exposure,  to  use  a : 
word  made  fashionable  in  P.R. 
business,  cannot  do  any  harm; ' 
it  may,  in  fact,  do  some  good  if  * 
the  heads  of  two  Governments, 
which  h^ive  not  exactly  operated 
oh  the  '*same  wavelength”  in  re- 1 
cent  years,  come  to  like  each] 
other  more,  and  even  develop  a  I 
little  T^ersonal  trust  _  ,  .  j 

^s5M^WEnfs 

The  V.R.  expecraiions  are  more 
evident  in  the  schedule  for  Mrs 
Gandhi’s  engagements  with  the 
Press,  TV  and  other  opinion- 
forming  organizations.  The  im¬ 
mediate  results  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  impressive;  and,  given 
the  influence  of  the  media  and 
_yarip_us  Jobbies  in  America, 


there  may  al^  be  some  longer- 
term  and  tangible  benefits.  The' 
climate  for  economic  cooperation 
j  has  already  improved;  the  im- 
I  pact  of  the  visit  Is  likely  further : 
I  to  stimulate  private  business  in- ' 
;  terest.  Even  official  policy  on 
I  economic  assistance  may  become 
I  a  UtUe  more  helpful,  though  too 
1  much  need  not  be  read  into  the 
j  U.S.  support  for  the  second  in- 
;  stalment  of  IMF  credit.  i 

These  will  not  be  inconsider* 

’  able  gains.  But  will  they  be  en¬ 
ough?  Will  Mrs  Gandhi  herself 
I  be  content  with  them?  After  all, 

:  this  will  not  be  a  visit  within  an 
established  framework  of  hi|?h- ' 
level  exchanges;  the  Prime  Minis- 
!  ter  is  going  to  the  United  States, 
largely  on  her  own  initiative,  for 
j  the  fir^t  time  after  a  not-too- 
I  happy  mission  in  1971;  ft  is' not' 

I  only  public,  but  dlso  her  own,  ^ 

;  expectations  that  must  be  raised  ^ 
by  this  background.  Yet  what* 

;  exactly  she  expects  to  achieve 
is  still  rather  obscure.  Closer 
,  economic  collaboration,  or  even 
:  possible  defence  supplies,  could 
i  have  been  negotiated  at  other 
j  levels.  j 

I  Personal  diplomacy  at  the ' 

I  highest  level  can  be  uniquely 
I  effective  when  conventional 
I  channels  are  blocked,  as  they 
;  were  between  the  USA  and 
I  China  before  Or  Kissinger  and 
I  Mr  Nixon  travelled  to  Beijing ' 

I  to  talk  to  Zhou  Enlai  and  Mao  ' 

I  Zedong.  This  is  not  the  case ' 

I  between  India  and  the  USA; 
j  nor  is  there  a  comparable  mis- ' 

'  sion,  if  there  is  a  clear  one  at 
:  all.  The  most  likely  and  agrec- 
;  able  outcome  of  the  visit  will  be 
I  a  change  in  India’s  internation- 
;  al  “image”;  there  may  be  a 
I  greater  readiness  abroad  to  re- ' 
'igard  Mrs  Gandhi  as  a  political  ‘ 
i  leader  with  an  open  mind  pre- ; 

I  siding  over  an  open  society. 

I  But  the  impression  cannot  last 
j  without  a  domestic  record  to  J 
i  sustain  it.  _ i 
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REPORT  ON  PRESIDENT  REDDY’S  FAREWELL  BROADCAST 


New  Delhi  PATRIOT  in  English  25  Jul  82  pp  1,  7 


[Text]  I^UTGODTO  President  .Neelatn 

”  Sanjiva  Reddy  has  said  it  is 
a  matter  of  regret  that  over  the 
years  a  linited  Opposition,. wMch 
could  provide  an  alternative  to 
the  party  in  power,  had  not 
evolved,  reports  PTL 
In  his  farewell  broadcast  to 
the  nation  on  the  eve  of  laying 
down  office .  on  Saturday  night 
President  Reddy  said  whichever 
party  might  be  in  power,  there 
must  be  an  Opposition  that  could 
expose  the  mistakes  and  mis¬ 
deeds  of  the  ruling  party,  so 
that  the  latter  might  always  be 
kept  on  its  toes. 

•^An  alert  Opposition,  capable 
at  any  moment  of  providing  an 
alternative  to  the  party  in  power 
is  the  only  .safeguard  against 
misrule*’,  ,  the  70-year  old  Mr 
Reddy  said. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that 
those  who  were  active  in .  the 
coHntry’s.  political  life  would  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  a 
united,  responsible  and  effective 
Opposition  and  work  for  its 
emergence,  , 

Mr  Reddy>  whose  farewell  mes-  . 
sage  was  also  telecast  by  Delhi 
Doordarshan  and -its  .  other  cen¬ 
tres,  referred  to  the  country's 
political  scenario  and  certain 
trends  like  the  growing  dispari¬ 
ties  in  income  and  wealth  distrl^'' 
bution.  ' 

^At  the  same  time,  Mr  Reddy- 
highlighted  the  manifold  achieve  • 
meats  the  country  had  made  in 
the  field  of  .  good,  industry, 
science  and  technology,  and  said 
•'a  nation  that  has  achieved  so 
»  the  ghor^ggn  of  _3Q 
years  gives  promise  of  ablEty  to' 
bring  about  a  better  life  for  the 
,  mass  Of  its  people’* 

But  the  main  thrust  of  the 
retiring  President’s  broadcast 
w^s  on  mirturing  and  strength¬ 
ening  democracy  in  the  country. 


Mr  Reddy,  who  briefly  refer¬ 
red  to  some  of  his  decisions 
during  the  critical  period  the 
country  faced  following  the  fall 
of  the  Janata  Party  Government 
In  1979,  said  '‘constitutional  ex¬ 
perts  may  have  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  correctness  of 
some  of  .  my  decisions  but  the 
people,  approved  of  the  way  I 
had  dealt  with  the  situation’" 

Mr  Reddy  said  he  ‘would  retire 
as  a  contended  man.  He  had  no 
Intention  of  associating  himself 
with  party  or  group  .  politics. 
“But  for  whatever  counsel  I  may 
be  capable  of  giving  and  what¬ 
ever  service  I  may  be-in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  render  to  the  nation,  I 
will  always  be  available”  ho 
added. 

Mr  Reddy  said  while  the  lamp . 
of  democracy  *  had  been  extin¬ 
guished  in  some  countries  around 
us,  '‘we  have  reason  to  feel 
pleased  that-  we  have  adopted 
and  have  been  following  the  de-  ’ 
mocratic  system  of  Government. 
.‘.‘Our  people  have  madedt- 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  they  wiR, 
not  accept-  abrogation  or.^  abridge- . 
ment ’of  human:  rights  and  free- 
d’om .  and\  have  shown  their*  clear  ’ 
preference  •  for .  the  democratic ' 

system^*  he‘ said. 

Democracy,  he  said,  was  not 
Ju^  a  political  system.  A  mere 
facade  of  elections  and  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  elected  representa¬ 
tives  was  not  the  totality  of  its 
content  It  was  essentially  civi¬ 
lised  conduct  Of  human  relations 
and  affairs.  Restraint  and  mode¬ 
ration,  understanding  and  accom¬ 
modation,  decency  and  upright¬ 
ness  were  the  basic  values  that 
formed  the  ,  basis  of  a  sound  de¬ 
mocratic  system. 

“If  we  ponder  over  the  couii- 
^  try’s  political  scenario  and  exa¬ 
mine  how  far  our  conduct  of 
public  affairs  is  inspired  by 


these  qualities,  we  can  have  lit* 
tie  cause  for  satisfaction”,  *  air 
Reddy  said. 

“Our  people  haw  shown  a  clear 
preference  for  the  democratic 
system  but  if  we  make  a  moc¬ 
kery  of  it,  will  the  public,  whose 
disillusionment  is  daily  Rowing, 
accept  this  state  of  affairs  for 
long?”  he  asked. 

.  He  also  called  for  a  spirit  ot 
reconciliation  and  of  cooperative 
endeavour,  steering  clear  Of  divi¬ 
sive  politics,  so  that  national 
.energy  might  be  harnessed  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  larger  measure 
of  wlfare  for -the  people. 

Referrmg  ;td  the  growing  dis¬ 
parities  in  income  and  wealth 
distribution,  Mr  Reddy  said  con¬ 
centration  of  wealth,  apart  from 
Its  socially  undesirable  conse¬ 
quences,  had  disturbing  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  working  of  our  de¬ 
mocratic  system, 

/‘While  there  is  little  doubt 
that  large  investments  for  deve¬ 
lopment  over  the  successive  five 
year  plans  have  added  to  the 
country’s  wealth,  for  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  our  people^  there  has 
been  no  marked  improvement  uj 
living  standards”,  he  noted. 

The  per  capita  availability  ot 
essential  comoditles  had  been 
fluctuating  and  had  not  shown 
any  significant  improvement. 
The  per  capita  income  at  current 
prices  had  been  increasing,  but 
at  constant  prices,  there  had 
been  little  improvement.  ^‘That 
the  cost  Of  living  has  relentlessly 
been  going  up  is  borne  out  by 
the  Government’s  own  action  in 
increasing  the  rates  of  dearness 
allowance  twice  or  thnea  or 
oftener  in  the  cour^  ^  a  year’*. 

.  .Mr  Reddy  said  he  was  not 
unaware  of  the*  country’s  many 
achievements  smee  attainment 
Of  independence.  Near  self-suffi.* 
xiency  in  the  matter,  of  food, 
large  industrial  capacity  in  capi¬ 
tal  intermediate  and  consumer 
goods,  enormous  improvement  tn 
transport,  power  and  other  basic 
requisites,  rapid  strides  in 
science  and  technology  including 
such  sophisticated  areas  as  nu¬ 
clear  power  and  space  techno¬ 
logy  were  creditable  achieve¬ 


ments. 

He  said  critical  examihation 
of  the  investments  already  made 
with  a  view  to  maximising  the 
benefits  from  them  and  priori¬ 
ties  to  be  followed  hereafter 
need  to  be  undertaken  so  that 
there  might  be  visible  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  living  condition  of 
the  poor. 

“Above  all  We  must  realise,  as 
Gandhiji  often  told  us,  that 
positions  of  power  and  authority 
are  places  of  public  trust  and 
learn  to  hold  public  office  in 
that  spirit”,  Mr  Reddy  said  and 
added  that  once  the  people  rea¬ 
lised  that  their  chosen  represen 
tatives  were  persons  of  integrity 
imbued  only  by  a  spirit  of  ser¬ 
vice,  they  would  not  only  be 
enthused  to  Join  in  a  national 
effort  for  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  but  would  be  ready  to 
endure  hardship. 

At  the  outset,  the  President 
thanked  the  people  for  the  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  in  him  and  for 
the  affection  and  goodwill  they 
had  shown  him  not  only  as  Pre¬ 
sident  but  indeed  all  through 
his  public  life  covering  a  span 
Of  over  50  years. 

Referring  to  his  humble  family 
background.  Mr  Reddy  said 
“through  the  trust  reposed  in  me. 
the  affection  shown  to  me  ,bv 
the  people  and  the  inspiration 
of  leaders  like  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  rising  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  country”. 

He  said  the  goodwill  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  people  and  the  grace 
Of  god  enabled  him  to  hold  seve¬ 
ral  -offices — Minister  in  the  com¬ 
posite  State  of  Madras.  Deputy 
Thief  Minister  in.  Andhra,  first 
Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pra¬ 
desh.  Union  Cabinet  Mmister 
and  Sneaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha — 
and  finally  the  highest  office  in 
the  country— that  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent, 

‘‘Gandhiji  made  men  out  of 
dust  and  it  is  to  his  in.-piring 
example  and  leadership  that  I 
must  pay  tribute  to  such  suc¬ 
cesses  as  I  have,  been  able  to 
make  of  mv  life”  Mr  Reddy  said 
and  offered  his  services  to  the 
country  in  the  event  of  any 
emergency. 
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GANDHI,  RAO  SPEAK  ON  SITUATION  IN  LEBANON 
Bombay  THE  TIMES  OF  INDIA  in  English  22  Jul  82  p  9 


[Text] 


S  ^ fit' lnaia’s':'!"m6r^  i 
to  Tolestmian  peopl^ 
against  Israeli  aggre?^; 
sion,  the  Prime ‘Minister,  Mrs;j 
Indira  ".Gandhi^  today  handed  ovefi 
tluree  truckloads  of  medicines  and- 
blankets  to  the  PLO  ambassador^' 
-Mk  Faisal  Aweida;  for  distribution, 
among  ihjured  people  in  Lebanoit 

'  7  A>tfe  the  Prime'  Minister  and  the  ' 
external  affairs;  "minister;  Mr.  P,  Vi  , 
Narasicdia  -Rao,  who  spoke  on  the- 
occasion,  reiterated  the  stand  of  the! 
government  of  India  and  the  people 
in  favour  of  weatioa  of  a  homeland  i 
fbr  die  ^Palestinto  ^  at  the*  ' 

earfet- ' \ ;  y->  ■  ■■ 

,  “It  is  not  a /question  of  ruling' 
them  here  and  there.  We  must  find  a 
permmtrat;  -  lasting  ^  just  solution  ' 
die  ^use  and  undh  th^  doner 
»b  ipalHativ^^  work*”  Mr,  Rao; 

•aid^T,  j •  'i;.'  ‘Ty 

Endofsffig  his'  vie'^,-  Mrs.  Gandhi;, 
said,  “oar  .  hearts  hav^  been  full  of- 
an^ish  since  die  sxtuation  was  unna-; 
turally  and  unnecessarily  create  in- 
Lebanon,  a  probl«n  which  did  not 
bxiiilt*.  "thw'  ^as^^jetfeef '  peabej  amity; 
and  ,haiinony .  among .  the.  people  of"; 
^diffeient  T.  ;religioaa;^iM^  ^^diying 

in  that  area,  - 

■fiut'ta^^prob^;  2^  listed  tit  * 
Europe  was  suddenly  uprooted  froqi^' 
Shtre  and  plshted  at  the  other  so^ 
so  that  ,  those  who  were  really  guilty’ 
wash^  off  their '  sins  end  a  whole 
people  v^iO';  den^  >  their  ^homeland 
i  ihlem '^ba^  lishts,  Mr^. 

■  Gaikfl&i'‘said:^"^>^- W  •  '  v  '  ■  | ,  ' 

“I  myself  jiav^  visited  some  of  tSe; 
r^gec  iwmps  many  years  ago  in  7^-.' 
banon  when  I  had  gone  there  with' 


■v'^rs.'  Gandh!' Mid  ' it  wias' always  a 
pleasure  to  edeet  the  PIX>  embassador 
and  his  wife  but  today  she  was  meet¬ 
ing  them  on  a  sad  occasion,  “Today 
the  situation  is  a  desperate  one  and 
all  friends  of,  Palestinian  people  can 
only  hope  and  pray  and  do  ^whatever ; 
little  from  outside”. 

/  Mrs.  Gandhi  said  the  gift  that  was 
being  given  todav  was  due  to  the  en¬ 
deavour  of  a  very  smaH  group  of 
people.  The  government  and  her  party  * 
had  sent  assistance  to  the  PLO  in  their 
just  fi^t  against  the  Israeli  agares- 
,.■..'.4'  h.-  ^ 

V  The  Prime  Mfeistef  'also  announced  ‘ 
the  constitution  of  a  committee  head* ' 
ed  by  •  Dr.  .  Shankar  Dayal  Sharnia, 
MP,  former.  Congress  present,  which 
would  receive  voluntas  monetary  con- ' 
.^tributiona  for  extending  the  same,  to 
the  PLO,  who  she  said,  were  fighting' 
bravely  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Yasser  Arafat^;,  against  tremendous 
•odds.  ^  -■ 

The  Indo-Arab  .  Society,  Bombay, 
had  coUecied  the' medicines  and  blan¬ 
kets  from  various  factories  following 
e.  call^vpn  by  .'the  >Priine  Minister.:, 

.  Each  of  ^  the  bundles  of  medicines 
and  blanket  dona^e^d  by  toe  factories, 
containe4  c  incs^ge  from  vMm. 'Gan-^ 
dhi  stating  “a  revolution  supported 
by  its^  people,'  like'  the  Palestinian 
revolution  is,  cannot  be  defeated”.  - 
The  external  affairs  minuter  who 
rbad  returned .  here,  recently  after  at¬ 
tending  the  extraordinary  meeting  of 
non-aligned  nations*  bureau  at  Nico¬ 
sia,  said  the  handing  over  of  the  me¬ 
dicines  and  blankets  marked  in  a 
amafl  way  “what  India  wants  to  do 
for  bur  PLO  brrethren’*.  Needle® 
to  say,  India  wanted  to  do.;  much 
.inorc.”.;  7.^. V 
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CPI  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ISSUES  RESOLUTION  ON  MIDEAST 


New  Delhi  PATRIOT  in  English  24  Jul  82  pp  1,  7 


[Text]  The  national  council  of  the  Communist  Party  of  India  has  welcomed  the 
stand  taken  by  the  Government  of  India  in  all  forums  reiterating  its  support  for 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organisation,  ordering  the  expulsion  of  Israeli  consul 
in  Bombay  and  also  its  gesture  of  supplying  medical  and  other  aid  to  the  PLO 
fighters.  • 


This  is  in  a  rest^ 

lution  adopted  .  by  the  couii<^ 
which  is  currently  meeting  in 
the  Capita  for  % 

The  resolution  extended  full 
support  to  the  PBO  braving  bru¬ 
tal  Israeli  agression  backed  ^  by 
the  USA.  and  called  , upon  ^ 
CPI  units  as  well  as  anti-imperia¬ 
list  and  peace  forces  in  the  ^  coun¬ 
try  to  step  up  their  campaign  in 
solidarity  with  the  PLO  and 
undertake  large-scale  collection . 
of  medicines  and  funds  for  the 
embattled  Palestinians  and  Le- 
banese* 

‘‘Except  for  the  doubl^faced' 
poEcy  of  the  BJP  and  a  handful 
of  oth^  reactionaries,,  the  entire 
Indian  people  'wholeheartedly^ 
stand  b^ind  the  PLO  and  itsj 
cause,  the  resolution  said.  . 

Expressing  profound  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  inirepid  PLO 
ters,  lie  council  noted:  “The 
fighting  PLO  and  patriotic  Leba¬ 
nese,  forces  have  by  their  death- 
defying  courage  written  a  new ' 
brilliant  chapter  in  heroism.  It 
gnd^lmed  the  fact 

.  annamlnta  .:lof  d^taictioa: 


"had  knred  dvef 
and  Palestinian  (ilirilians,  nsbstly 
children,  repeating  Hitlerite  me-i 
.^thods.  -v,^-  .V '  • .  .>’.f 

The  council^  demanded  imme¬ 
diate  halt,  to  the  Israeli  aggres-- 
sion,  lifting  of  the  blockade  of 
Beirut  and  withdrawal  from  all 
occupied  territories.  It  further 
demanded  that  the  International 
Conference  proposed  ^lier,  in¬ 
cluding  the  PLO  as  the  sole  legi¬ 
timate  representative  of  the 
Palestinian  people,  should 
,  convened  in  order  to  reach  a 
final  and  lasting  settlement. 

The  resolution  observed  that 
men  of  goodwill  all  over  .  the 
world  were  coming  out  in  un- 
precedently  hug©  denaonstrations 
•to  revulsion  against  this  .‘brigan¬ 
dish"  aggression.  “Even  in  Israel 
powerful  demonstrations  have 
taken  place  in  the  capital  Tel 
Aviv  against  this  mad  adventure 
and  calling  for  withdrawal  ,  of 
troops  from  Lebanon,  Ttie  Com-, 
muhist  Party  of  IsraM  is  play¬ 
ing  a  valiant  .and  noteworthy 
role  in  tM$  campaign.” 

■  It  explained  that  Israel’s  per¬ 
sisting  genocide  in  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  UN .  decision  was ; 


an  eloqu^t'  testimony  of  the 
"criminal  US  hand  behind  it  and 
the  Reagan  strategy  of  confron¬ 
tation  and  world  domination”. 
The  US,  apart  from  supply  of 
fopbisticated  military  hardware 
to  Israel  exercised  veto  in  the 
Security  Coxtncil  and  attempted 
to  induct  US  troops  into  Leba¬ 
non  in  ^©  name  of  bringing 
about  peace,  it  added. 

Ihe  resolution  lauded  the 
Soviet  role  in  providing  all  pos- 
sibl©  assistance  to  the  PLO^  and 
Syria  to  withstand  the  Israeli  on¬ 
slaught,  apart  from  political  and 
diplomatic  initiatives  to  bring 
about  peace  in  the  area  to  pre¬ 
vent  induction  of  US  troops 
directly  into  Lebanon. 

It  fxirther  pointed  to  the  call 
of  the  non-aligned  movement  for 
sanctions  against  Israel  and  its 
demand  for  implementation  of 
the  UN  resolution.  But  it-  con¬ 
ceded  that  at  this  critical  mo¬ 
ment  the  absence  of  Arab  unity 
and  -active  support  “is,  weaken¬ 
ing  the  struggle  against  imperial- , 
frm  and  its  Israeli  agents”  and 
“hampering  the  cause  of  the 
.  Palestinians  —  their  right  to 
life,  security  and  independent 
homeland”.. .  ..  .  “  . .. 
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LOK  SABHA  MEMBERS  CONDEMN  ACTIONS  BY  ISRAEL 


Madras  THE  HINDU  in  English  23  Jul  82  p  6 


[Text]  * 

Sabha  today  the  teraell  agression  of  Lebanon  and^ 
criticised  the  U3.  for  supporting  an  aggressor, 
i  ^  A' CPrCM)  member,  Mr.  Satya^han  Chalvab*  ? 
ofty^,'even  demanded  that  the  Primfe  Minister,  Mrs.  ln-'> 
dira  Gandhi,  should  cancel  her  coming  visit  to  the  j 
U.S.'  and  the  Israelt  Consulate  in  Etomb^  should  be  ‘ 
permanently  closed.  ^ 

The  BJP  tead^,  Mr,  A.  Vajpayee;  hov¥evef," 
disagreed  with  Mr.  Chakraborty:  and  said  he  would  ^ 
urge  Mrs.  Gandhi  to  use  all  her  skill  In  persuading 
president  Reagan  to  follow  the  right  path;  * 

-  Making  clear  his  party’s  position  on  the  Lebanon  ; 
situatibrr,' Mr;  Vajpayee  said  the ^Israeir aggression: 
could  not  be  supported.  The  situation  in  West  Asiai 
CJOuld  not  be  eased  till  the.  Palestinlah  problem  was 
.  solved  ■. < 

:  When'  a  Congress  CD.  member,  Acharya 
Bhagwan  Oev,  ifTterrupted  Mr,  ^Vajp^T^  and  re- : 
minded  him  of  thf  views  of  Hs  p^  colleague, 

-..Ram  JethmalanI,  ^  the  teraeli  aggresskxi;  the  BJP  ‘ 
leader  refrteHced'  *'*Tho^"  were  " 

,  personal  views. 

Stating  that  die  Israelf  aggression  was  nothing'! 
but  *"3  ^azy  act",  Mr.  Vajpayee  saw  portends  of  the  ^ 
."b^lnning  of  a  third  world  war  ^  •  >  vr  A 

^  ^  The  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Indira  GandN's 
'^  statement  “on  die  situation  in  Lebanon  was  generally 
rwelconied  by  all  sections  of  the  House  and  members 
hoped  ir>  her  taftcs  with  Mr.  Reagan.  India's  attitude 
,  would  be  made  amply  clear. ...  .  r 
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:  MrflrkJrailt  Gupta,  CPt  leader,  whd'lhltfated  the* 
debate,  welcpnred  Mrs.  Gandhis  statement  but  said- 
he  was  sorry  she  had  not  called  a  spade  a  spade  as  : 
India  did  in  case  of  South- Africa  on  the  question  of 
apartheid  '  .  " 

?  In  a  forceful  speech,  Mr.  Gupta  demanded  Irrv , 
mediate  closCre  of  the  Israeli  Consulate,  eve'n  If 
:  fempo^’arily.  a  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  ? 
LebarKm  fdlowedby  a  iTegotiated  settlement. 

Emphasising  the  need  for  an  active  role  by  the 
nofvaftgned  nations,  especially  lndlai,;Mr.  Gupta  said 
this  was  the  only  hope  as  the  Arab  world  was  "di¬ 
sunited  and  vacillating”,  Israel  was  d^ng  all  intetria-^ 

,  tlonal  norms  and  the  Security  Coundt  -wa^ 

'  "para^sed",  ..  -  , 

If  the  Arab  world  had  even  threatened  to  cut  off  ^ 
-bit' supplies 'and  withdraw  depp^  in  U.S.  banks.  It  i 
would  ha^  made  Mr.  Reagan7®hk;;1.<rtimee  ,^c^^ 

^  giving  Israel  toe  green  signiar  to  l&TN^de  Leb^ 
said. 

* Mr.  Eduardo  Fefeirb  (Cong.-D  said  It  was  a  plty:^ 
that  the  Israelis,  who  were  once  >^ctims  of  Nazi  out-  r, 
rages,  were  toemselves  *’out-Hltl^lng  Hitler"  byl 
^committing  genocide  again^  the  Palestrnian  people.  4I 

r  ■  The  F%l«^  forced  to  wage  toe  pn^ 

sent  war  practically  unaided  since  toe  Arabs  were  dn 

sunited.  The  super-powers  ori  the  other  hand  were 
i  making  use  of  this  war  for  tosbng  toeir  weapons.  It 
wasyleft'to  India  to  raise  the  voice  of  .moral  cons-  , 
:cienoe  against  the  Israeli  aggressioa. 


VOLUME  OF  TRADE  WITH  ASEAN  IS  ABYSMALLY  LOW 

Kuala  Lumpur  BUSINESS  TIMES  in  English  21  Jul  82  p  19 

[Article  by  Prakash  Chandra  in  New  Delhi] 


[Excerpts] 

INDIA  is  trying  to  devise' 
a  way  to  boost  trade  with 
the  Association  of  South¬ 
east  Asian  Nations. 

A  senior -official  told 
Depthnewis:.  *‘*We  "aiSe 
somewhat  disappointed 
with  the  pace  of  our  trade 
and  economic  relations 
with  the  five  Aseah  coum 
tries  —  Malaysia,  Indor 
nesia,  Philippines,  Singi-: 
pore  and  Thailand.  if 

/‘Perhaps,  we  hava 
made  mistakes  in  not 
pushing  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  prospects  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  to  Aseah.” 

The  result,  this  of¬ 
ficial  pointed  out,  is  that 
India  had  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  Asean 
trade  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  >  ^ 

Superior  ■  ' 

The  only  seemingly 
cheerful  aspect  is  that  In¬ 
dia  has  the  largest 
number  of  joint  ventures 
in  Asean  countries  which 
now  total  80.  In  African 
countries,  joint  ventures 
numbered  only  4,  in  the 
Arab  world.  30;  South 
Asia,  20;  Europe.  19;  and 
the  US,  12, 

The  largest  number  of 
joint  projects  As  in 
Malaysia.  Senior 
analysts  in  Delhi  said 
joint  ventures  are  prom¬ 
ising  in  Malaysia  and  In¬ 
donesia.  The  areas  most 
favoured  were  steel, 
furniture,  cotton  textiles, 
glass  bottles,  precision 
tools,  electric  fans,  cos¬ 
metics.  compressors,  car 
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parts  arid  other  light'ma- 
chincry  units.  , 

In  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines,  the  favoured 
areas  are  steel,  synthetic 
fibres  and  diesel  engines. 

However,  analysts  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  main  rea¬ 
son  why^  India  is  lagging 
behind  in  the  highly  prof¬ 
itable  Asean  region  is  the 
big  Japanese  presence. 
“The  Japanese  are  com¬ 
ing  in  a  big  way  in  South¬ 
east  Asia.  They  are  emer¬ 
ging  with  billions  of  doll¬ 
ars  worth  of  aid  and 
large  private  invest¬ 
ments.  The  Japanese 
technology  is  certainly 
superior  to  anything  we 
have  got.  Can  we  really 
compete  with  Japan?”  a 
senior  economist  here 
asked. 

During  a  recent  tour 
of  four  Asean  capitals  — 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Singa-^ 
^re,  Bangkok  and  Ma¬ 
nila  —  this  reporter 
found  widespread  ig¬ 
norance  about  India’s 
technical  progress.  Hard¬ 
ly  any  Indian  consumer 
goods  were  available  in 
the  shopping  centres. 

An  Indian  industries 
delegation  which  visited 
Asean  countries  early  in 
1981,  noted  in  its  report 
that  “there  is  a  keen  de¬ 
sire  in  all  the  five  coun¬ 
tries  seeking  India’s  as¬ 
sociation  in  their  in¬ 
dustrial  development  as 
India’s  technology  is 
more  suitable  to  the  re¬ 
gion.” 

Another  business  dele¬ 
gation.  which  visited  Ase¬ 
an  countries  on  behalf  of 


the  Delhi  ‘  Chambers  of 
Gommerce,  agreed  with 
this  view.  They  felt  that 
there  was  a  vast  scope  for 
establishing  joint  ven¬ 
tures  to  manufacture  ag¬ 
riculture  Instruments, 
tractors,  light  and  heavy 
engineering  tools. 

One  of  the  major 
aspects  in  Asean  trade  is 
the  promoters*  growing 
dependence  on  the  de¬ 
veloped  countries  for 
their  economic  growth. 
An  analysis  showed  that 
the  Philippines  exported 
82  per  cent  of  its  products 
to  the  US  and  other  de¬ 
veloped  countries  last 
year.  It  vi&s  76.3  per  cent 
for  Indonesia,  63.3  per 
cent  for  Malaysia,  61.1 
per  cent  for  Thailand  and 
45.3  per  cent  for  Singa¬ 
pore.  , 

As  for  India,  despite 
some  growth  in  the  trade 
volume,  it  is  largely  dis¬ 
appointing.  According  to 
trade,  sources  here,  India 
had  a  favourable  trade 
balance  with  Malaysia 
until  1977.  Then  came 
huge  imports  of  palm  oil 
from  Malaysia. 

Disappointing 

Thus,  imports  from 
Malaysia  have  reached  a 
record  figure,  of  US$351 
million  in  1980.  In  1976, 
Malaysian  exports  bare¬ 
ly  amounted  to  US$27 
million.  India’s  exports 
consist  largely  of  trans¬ 
port  equipment,  light  ma¬ 
chinery  and  animal  feed. 

An  analysis  made  by 
the  Econoviic  Times  of 
New  Delhi  shows  that  In- 
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dla’s  trade  with  the  Phil- 
ippines  is  almost  in¬ 
significant.  It  barely 
amounted  to  US$21  mil¬ 
lion  in  m7.  In  1980,  it 
went  down  to  US$18  mil¬ 
lion. 

India  has  been  selling 
to  the  Philippines  medi¬ 
cal  equipment,  drugs  and 
medicines,  animal  feed, 
iron  and  steel  materials, 
chemical  products,  vege¬ 
tables  and  non-ferrous 
metals. 

But  a  more  disappoin¬ 
ting  trend  is  seen  in  Thai¬ 
land.  Despite  their  close 
proximity  and  economic, 
cultural  and  trade  ties 
over"  decades,  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries 
is  at  a  standstill.  In  1980 
Indian  exports  to  Thai¬ 
land  amounted  to  US$40 
millipn  and  imports 
stood  at  US$30  million. 

The  Econoviic  Times 
sadly  commented:  **It 
looks  rather  unfortunate 
to  observe  that  though  a 
number  of  structural 
changes  have  occurred  in 
both  Indian  and  Asean 
economies  for  the  last 
two  decades,  yet  the  ag¬ 
gregate  trade  volume  be¬ 
tween  them  is  abysmally 
low. 

“Not  only  that.  Trade 
compositions  reveal  that 
primary  and  semi-fin¬ 
ished  commodities  have 
continued  to  be  the  chief 
items  in  both  imports  and 
exports  despite  rapid 
strides  taken  both  by  In¬ 
dian  and  Asean  countries 
towards  industrialisa¬ 
tion.”  —  Depthnews  Asia 
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IRRITANTS  IN  INDO-U.S.  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  DISCUSSED 
New  Delhi  PATRIOT  in  English  26  Jul  82  p  2 
[Article  by  S.  S.  Chakravarty] 


[Text]  rnUE  United  States’  stiff  resU- 

A.  tain«e  to  IDA  loan  to  India/ 
opposition  to  Indians  appllca* 
lion  for  loan  from  the  World 
Bank  for  an  oil  exploration  and 
drilling  project  in  the  Krishna- 
Codavari  basin  and  the  adoption 
of  a  new  lending  policy  of  charg* 
ing  variable  interest  rates  by 
the  World  Bank  are  s.ome.  of 
the  new  irritants  which  have 
further  complicated  India’s  en¬ 
deavour  for  better  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding' with  Washington. 

If  one  takes  the  instance  of 
US  stand  on  IDA  loan  to  India, 
it  would  be  seen  that  it  is  in 
ojo  way  different  from  the  past 
US  policy  of  subjecting  India  to 
arbitrary  harassment  for  not 
falling  in  line  with  Washington’s 
world  perceptions  and  narrow 
strategic  considerations.  It  is  not 
nectary  here  to  go  into  de¬ 
tail  how  the  US  had  unleashed 
a  propaganda  campaign  to  humi¬ 
liate  and- pressurise  India  before 
Che  IMF  finally  granted  6.33 
billion  dollar  loan.  In  the  re¬ 
cent  case  too,  the  US  had  adopt¬ 
ed  a  nakedly  hostile  posture 
causing  a-  severe  strain  on  the 
Indian  economy.  Even  when  the 
DIF’s  Executive  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  approved  India's  request 
for  a  loan  of  1,800  SDR  on  10 
July,  the  US  repr^entative  re¬ 
corded  opposition  oh  the  ground 
that  “we  are  not  convinced  that 
India’s  balance  of  payments  pro¬ 
blem  requires  drawing  on  DIF 
resources  to  the  extent  envl- 
•aged.” 

The  US  stand  with  regard  to 


India’s  application  for  an  IBRD 
loan  of  150-200  million  dollars 
for  financing  the  oU  exploration 
and  drlUing  project  is  also  re¬ 
miniscent  of  the  recent  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  Thal-Vaishet  fer¬ 
tiliser  complex.  While  in 
the  case  of  Kidshna-Godavari 
basin  project,  the  US  is  un¬ 
ashamedly  pleading  for  award¬ 
ing  the  contract  to  multinational 
cartels,  the  Thal-Vaishet  com¬ 
plex  had  to  he  finally  aban¬ 
doned  due  to  US-World  Bank 
insistence  on  a  particular  con¬ 
cern  to  undertake  the  project. 
Little  did  the  US  ponder  over 
the  fact  that  its  tactic  smacked 
of  blatant  interference  in  the 
sovereign  i-ights  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  country. 

Similar  is  the  objective  of 
the  new  lending  policy  of  the 
World  Bank.  As  per  the  new 
policy,  interest  rates  on  new 
loans  will  be  revised  every  six 
months  in  order  to  bring  these 
in  line  with  the  prevailing  mar¬ 
ket  rates.  Earlier,  the  interest 
rates  on  long-term  loans  were 
fixed  at  the  time  of  commit- 
meht.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
India  would  suffer  a  great  deal 
due  to  this  switchover  to  vari¬ 
able  rates  of  interest.  As  the 
chances  of  decline  in  the  inte 
rest  rates  in  the  world  i^kets 
are  negligible,  India  would  sure¬ 
ly  have  to  pay  more  towards 
repayment  of  future  loans. 
India’s  hope  for  project  loans 
which  include  a  fixed  amount 
for  loan  repayments  would  also 
be  dashed.  The  increasing  bur- 
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den  of  interests  and'  repayment 
may  on  the  other  hand  compel 
India  to  abandon  some  of  the 
vitally  important  World  Bank-as¬ 
sisted  projects. 

It  niay  be  recalled  here  that 
recently  Reserve  Bank  Governor 
I  G  Patel  accused  major  Ame¬ 
rican  banks  of  playing  .poli¬ 
tics  to  “ride  on  the  back  of  in¬ 
ternational  financial  institutions”. 
International  banks  are  like 
multinational  companies  “dictat¬ 
ing  terms  to  the  developing 
countries”,  he  said.  Citing  the 
example  of  IMF  loan  to  India, 
Mr  Patel  stated  that  large  IIS 
baniks  “instigated  a  campaign 
against  India  so  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  to  depend 
on  them”. 

If  the  obstructionist  postures 
of  the  US  and  World  Bank  are 
creating  enormous  difficidties 
for  India  in  financing  develop¬ 
mental  projects, .  trade  protec¬ 
tionism  in  vioiation  of  interna¬ 
tional  norms  .and  discrimina¬ 
tion  pursued  by  the  successive 
US  administrations  is  causing 
considerable  damage  to  India’s 
export  promotion  efforts.  Union 
Ministers  and  officials  have  been 
constrained  to  note  that  in  re¬ 
cent  periods,  the  US  has  not 
evenT^n  caring  to  observe  in- . 
temational  norms.  The  imposi¬ 
tion  of  rigid  restrictions  on  im’' 
port  of  Indian  textiles  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  curbs  on  certain 
Indian  textile  items  and  hand- 
loom  fabrics  are  in  clear  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Multi-Fibre  Arrange¬ 
ment  concluded  in  December 
1981.  The  extent  of  damage 
that  these  latest  curbs  would 
cause  to  India  can  be  gauged  by 
the  fact  that  handioom  fabrics 
account  for,  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  India’s  textile  exports  to  the 
US. 

Far  more  severe  has  been  the 
impact  of  imposition  of  limita¬ 
tion  on  certain  export  items 
from  India  under  the  Generalis¬ 
ed  System  of  Preference  (GSP)^ 
These  include  calf  and  kid  lin¬ 
ing  leathers,'  buffalo  leather, 
handioom  fabrics,  coir  floor 
coverings,  etc.  The  USA  has  also 
imposed  counterveiling  duties  ofl 
import  of  industrial  fasteners, 
iron  .  metal  castings,  leather 
footwear  and  uppers  from  India. 

According  to  official  sources^ 
imposition  of  coimterveiling  du¬ 


ties  le\ded  by  the  United  States 
on  these  products  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  General 
Agreemnt  on  Tariff  and  Trade 
(GATT)  to  which  both  countries 
are  signatories.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  while  iev\%g 
counterveiling  duty,  the  US  has 
not  cared  to  make  an  ‘injury 
test*.  Under  the  GATT,  before 
levying  the  counteiweiling  duty, 
the  US  Government  w^as  requir¬ 
ed  to  prove  that  the  Indian  pro¬ 
ducts  were  causing  injuiy  to 
American  domestic  industrj^  It 
is  farcical  enough  to  regard  In¬ 
dian  exports  as  a  threat  to  US 
industry  as  the  former  accounts 
for  not  even  one  per  cent  of  the 
latter’s  total  annual  imports. 

Indian  engineering  exporters 
have  also  noted  with  grave  con¬ 
cern  the  recent  US  move  to  curb 
export  of  handtools  from  India. 
The  move  has  been  initiated  at  a 
time  when  the  Indian  exporters 
are  facing  stiff  competition  from 
China  which  has  been  undercut¬ 
ting  prices  in  order  to  capture 
monopoly  position  in  the  US 
market.  Indian  handtools  expprt* 
to  the  US  lias  remained  stagnant 
during  the  last'  two  years  mainly 
due  to  Chinese  competition. 

Business  circles  fear  that  im¬ 
position  of  new  duties  on  In¬ 
dian  handtools  by  the  US  wpuld 
make  it  impossible  for  India  to 
remain  in  the  US  market.  India’s 
place  would  then  be  taken  over 
by  China  and  other  American 
favourites.  The  move  is  also 
ominous  from  the  point  of  view 
that  it  would  severely  affect 
India’s  engineering  exports  as  a 
whole.  India’s  engineering  ex¬ 
port  to  the  US  registered  no  in¬ 
crease  in  1981-82.  According  to 
present  estimates;  prospects  for 
1982-83  are  equally  bleak. 

It  would  follow  from  the  above 
analysis  that  one  of  the  clear- 
cut  aims  of  various  arbitrary 
curbs  and  restrictions  is  further 
straining  India’s  balance-of. 
payments  position  and  increas¬ 
ing-  trade  deficit  vis-a-vis  the 
US.  India  has  already  had  an 
adverse  trade  balance  of  22  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  with  the  US  in  1979. 

^e  way  the  new  curbs,  tariff 
barriers  and  custom  duties  are 
contributing  to  not  only  the  fur¬ 
ther  “worsening  of  adverse  trade 
balance  position  for  India  but 
also  ruination  of  indigenous  in- 
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dustry  can  be  seen  from  one 
example.  In  1980-81,  export  of 
metal  products  from  India  to  the 
US  was  to  the  tune  of  only 
Rs  30  million,  i.e.  one-third  o! 
the  previous  year.  As  a  result, 
nearly  30  enterprises  are  now 
facing  closure. 

What  causes  alarm  is  tliat 
these  moves  aimed  at  frustrate- 
ing  India’s  long-term  trade  pro¬ 
motional  measures  are  not  isolat¬ 
ed  from  America’s  \vell'thought- 
out  strategy.  America’s  trade 
representative  William  Brock 
said  on  19  May  that  the  US  will 
be  acting  am  position  of 
strength’  in  this  field.  He  made 
it  clear  that'  GATT  should  be¬ 
come  an  ‘instrument’  of  enforc¬ 
ing  'greater  discipline’  and  bet¬ 
ter  order  in  line  with  the 
interests  of  American  mono¬ 
polies.  These  pronouncements 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that 
India’s  hope  for'  Tree  and  fair 
trade’  with  the  US  is  misplaced. 
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U.S.  AEMS  OFFER  'FAR  FROM  A  FRIENDLY  GESTURE' 

New  Delhi  PATRIOT  in  English  26  Jul  82  p  2 

[Editorial] 

[Text]  ALL  those  who  wish  to  bend  India’s  hoil^gnment 

in  favour  of  the  US  have  been  niaiang  despe¬ 
rate  efforts  in  both  the  countries  to  play  up  points 
of  agreement  and  play  down  the  differences.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  the  White  House  issued  a  direc¬ 
tive  to  the  departments  concerned  with  Mrs  Indira 
Gandhi’s  Visit  to  avoid  all  issues  which  act  as  irri¬ 
tants.  Ironically,  seniormost  Deputy  Secretary  o! 
State  Walter  Stoessel  himself  violated  the  directive 
though,  of  course,  unintentionally.  The  offer  to  <hs- 
cura  arms  sale  to  India  in'  the  context  of  supply  of 
US  arms  to  Pakistan  cannot  but  be  a  cause  of  indta- 
tion,  coming  as  it  does  as  a  blatant  attempt  to 
cheat  us,  India’s  complaint  has  been  that  the  US 
arms  given  to  Pakistan  will  be  used  against  us  and 
will  harm  the  Interests  of  the  region  by  stepping 
up  arms  race.  Mr  Stoessel’s  offer  conveys  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  arms  will  be  made  available  to  us  so 
that  we  may  fight  well,  with  the  same  kind  of 
arms  as  Paldstan.  Thus  Mr  Stoessel  has  not  only 
confirmed  our  fear  that  the  US  wants  to  step  up 
arms  race  in  tlie  region,  but  that  it  is  also  eager 
to  turn  us  into  a  client  state  like  Pakistan.  It  is  a 
strange  way  of  building  bridges  and  improving 
relations. 

The  US  spokesman  in  his  interview  to  Indian 
correspondents  left  no'DOdy  in  doubt  that  the  US 
was  firmly  committed  to  its  policy  of  militarisation 
of  Pakistan,  and  that  Washln^on  was  not  In  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  ^ve  any  guarantee  that  the  American  arms 
would  not  be  used  against  India.  Mr  Stoessel  could 
surely  explain  the  purpose  of  arms  supply  to 
Pakistan  and  the  explanation  should  satisfy  the 
Indians-  He  believed  that  what  the  US  had  done 
for  Pakistan  was  quite  reasonable  “in  the  interests 
of  stability  in  the  area’’.  He  knew,  of  course,  that 
we  in  India  did  not  agree  with  this;  we  were  afraid 
that  the  US-Pak  strategic  relations  would  create 
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nwv  tensions  and  perhaps  armed  conflict.  Well,  if 
it  was  so  the  US  was  prepared  to  sell  us  amis  so‘ 
that  we  might  successfully  meet  the  threat.  The 
attitude  actually  reminds  one  of  the  US  policy  , in. 
relation  to  Israel  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Arab 
countries  on  the  other.  Jirstly,  Israel  was  armed 
to  the  teeth  and  made  a  mortal  threat  to  the  Arabs 
and  then  the  Arab  countries  were  offered  arms  to 
meet  the  Israeli  threat.  The  Arabs  loiow  to  their 
cost  now  that  they  have  been  the  losers  and  that 
only  the  US  and  the  Zionists  have  gained.  Using 
arms  supply  as  a  weapon  the  US  has  turned  the 
Gulf  re^on  into  an  area  totally  subservient  to  its 
own  interests.  This  is  actually  the  result  Washing¬ 
ton  wants  to  achieve  in  South  Asia- 

Mrs  Gandhi  will  have  many  bilateral  and  inter¬ 
national  topics  to  discuss  with  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  senior  officials  of  the  US  administra¬ 
tion.  Let  us  hope  she  would  make  it  plain  to  them 
that  India  stands  in  total  disagreement  with  the 
US  policy  of  nfllitarisatiori  in  the  fond  belief  that 
all  political  and  economic  problems  have  their  mili¬ 
tary  solutions.  Tlie  US  leaders  are  facing  deep  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  and  they  seem  to  hope  that  arms 
production  and  sale  will  help  them  to  meet  the 
crisis,  at  least  partially.  This  is  apparently  their 
way  of  ejcpanding  their  world  market.  Such  a  policy 
would  in  the  long  run  only  aggravate  the  crisis. 
They  are  using  sales  of  arms  also  to  strengthen 
their  grip  over  different  regions  in  order  to  attain 
political  domination.  This  essentially  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  strategic  consensus  which  they  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  build  up  in  different  areas  of  the  world. 
They  want  India  also  to  become  part  of  the  con¬ 
sensus  and  give  up  its  position  of  nonalignment- 
The  Qffer  of  arms  sale  is  far  from  being  a  friendly 
gesture. 


DELHI  TO  ’KEEP  WATCH’  ON  U.S,  FINANCING  OF  PARTIES 
Madras  THE  HINDU  in  English  23  Jul  82  p  6 

[Text]  Government  ^  “wiH ;  keep  a  watch” :  on  the  whether  the  ;Ga^^rnm^  permitted .  Migious  Inetllu- 

impllcations.  if  any  in  India,  of  the  reported  U.S.  pro-  Jions.  oornhiunei  orgaoisatk^ 
posal  to  finance  polltlcai  parties,  labour  unions  and  organiwtidrts  to  receive  financi^  assl^artce 

the  press  to  promote  plobal  campaign  for  democracy.  from  the  U.S.;  Mr.  Narasimha  Rao  said  the'  qu^bn 
The  External.  Affairs  Minister,  Mr.  .P..,,v.  :  was  about  the  U:S.  intention  as  expressed  by  the' U.S. 

Narasimha  Rao,  said  in  the  Lok  Sabha  at  question  President  in  a’' speech.  The  Minist^  then  quot^  the 
time  today  that  the  proposal  referred  to  in  press  re-  reievant  extracts  from  the  speech.  ’  -  '  J  ; . 

ports  appear^  to  be  at  the  stage  of  discussion  and  Mr.  Santosh  Mohw  Dev  sakf  foreign' moh^  was 

planning  within  the  U.S.  Government.  ,  ,  .  -  playing,  havoc.  Ip vthe  north-easterh  i^ton  arkl  a^ed 

He  told  Mr,  Satyasadhan  Chakrabofty,- who  h^  i'whM  steps  ware jxojtxssed  to  check  '  v*' 

described  the  U.S.  proposal  as  a  ‘'blatant  irv-  h  '.  The  Miniet^sald  the  provteione  of  the  law  were 
terference  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  another  country”  quite  effective.  Implementation  of  the  provisions 

that  in  India  all  foreign  financial  assistance  was  gov-  woOld  arise  if  there  were  any  oor>crete  cases.  * 

erned  by  the  Foreign  Contributions  Regulation  Act.  ,  Replying  to  the  main  question,  Mr:  Narasimha 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  were  adequate  to  Rao  quoted  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  f^ei^ 

meet  any  situation  which  might  arise  In  the  context  of  Contributions  Regulation  Act.  No  foreign  contribution 

the  U.S.  proposal,  ‘The  Government  wifi,  howeyer,  :  shall  be  accepted-  by  (a)  candidate  for  election,  (b) 
continue  to  watch  further  developments  in  this  re-  cx>rrespondent, ,  oolomntet,  cartoonist,  editor,  owner, 

gard.  particularfy  for  their  implications,  if  any  In  India”.  prHHer  or  puWisher  of  a  regiirtered  newspaper,  Cc) 

Dr.  Subramanian  Swamy  asked  whether  any  Government  Servant  or  empfoy^  of  any  corporation, 

polrtical  party  in  India  had,  received  foreign  funds  CcDmenriberofanylegi8latu^e,Ce)polfticalpafJyoirof- 

from  U.S.  or  any  other  country.  ^  fice-bearer  thereof. 

Mr.  Narasimha  Raoi  “1  ^  can’t  ^  anything  off  K  furth^  sterted  that  no  organisation  of  a  pollticef 

haixi.  But  there  are  none”.  ?’  -  ■  nature,  not  being  a  political  party,  shall  accept  any 

Replying  to  Mr.  Maya  Thevar,  who  asked  foreign  oorrtrlbutioa  except  with  the  prior  permission 

,  of  the  Central  Government.- 
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PAKISTAN  REPORTED  HOLDING  300  INDIANS  IN  JAIL 
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[Text] 


Over  300  Indian  nationals  are 
believed  to  be  detained  in  vari¬ 
ous  jails  in  Pakistan,  External 
Affairs  Minister  P  V  Narasiraha 
Rao  said  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on 
Thursday,  reports  PTI. 

They  included  40  defence  per¬ 
sonnel,  who  had  been  missing 
since  the  Indo-Pak  conflict  of 
1971,  Mr  Rao  told  Mr  S  C 
Bosh  Alluru 

Replying  to  Mr  Naval  Kl- 
shore  Sharma,  the  Minister  said 
the  Government  had  lodged  a 
strong  protest  with  the  Pakistan 
Government,  both  in  Delhi  and 
Islamabad,,  on  the  ‘unjustiffable' 
reports  appearing  in  a  section 
of  Pakistani  press  about  the 
motives  of  visitors  from  India 
and  the  socio-economic  condi¬ 
tions  in  India. 

He  said  the  Pakistani  Ambas¬ 
sador  had  expressed  his  regret 
in  the  Pakistan  Times  which 
said  “a  remark  made  by  the 
way  in  his  letter  about  the  con¬ 
ation  of  Muslims  in  India,  how¬ 
ever,  caused  unintended  offence 
in  India.”  ,  ,  . .  .  .  . 

^However,  the  Pakistan  press 
continued  to  report  on  the  old 


lines  despite  several  press  re¬ 
leases  issued  by  Indian  Embas¬ 
sy  in  Islamabad  giving  correct 
picture,  he  said. 

On  the  question  of  issuing 
and  endorsing  passports  to  the 
Ealuch  Hindus  for  visiting  India, 
Mr  Rao  said  Pakistan  .  Govern¬ 
ment  had  not  made  any  speciffc 
proposal  to  -  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

He  said  the  Government  had 
requested  the'  Pakistan  Govern¬ 
ment  to  consult  their  Hindu 
population  and  identify  the 
shrines  they  would  like  to  visit. 
‘Government  shall  examine  the 
request  sympathetically  if  the 
reciuest  is  received”,  he  said. 

The  House  was  informed  that 
out  of  the  reported.  40  Indian 
nationals  imprisoned  -by  the 
Israelis  in  Sidon,  Lebanon,  13 
were  released  immediately. 

The  Indian  Embassy  in  Leba¬ 
non  and  the  Government  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  Internatio¬ 
nal  Red  Cross  Society  regarding 
the  safety  of  Indian  nationals 
there,  Mr  Narasimha  Rao  told 
Dr  A  U  Azmi. 


CSO:  4220/7675 
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REPORTAGE  ON  PAKISTAN  RETURN  OF  INDIAN  PRISONERS 


Pakistani  Embassy  Press  Release 
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[Text]  m— fen^ 

-dian  prisoners  held'’ in  Pakistan 
will  return  home  tomorrow.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  :  Pakistan  ^hassy 
here,  the  prisoners  would  he  hana- 
ed- over  to  the  Indian  ConsulGene- 
"ral  in  Karachi,  Mr  Parthasarthi, 
who  has  :  already  made  *;  ^arrange¬ 
ments  for  theit^  return  home. 

Curiously,  the  Indian  authorities 
here  appear  to  have  decided  ,  xh 
favour  of  treaUng  the  return:  as  a 
“hush-hush”' affair.  The  Home  Min¬ 
istry,  1  meaning  thereby  the :  Intelli¬ 
gence  agencies;  are  „  expected  to 
take  charge  of  the-  prisoners  on 
their  return^  According  to  ^official  • 
source,  r  there“may  :  he  photo¬ 
graphs  but  no  interviews  by  the 
ITess,  please”^  ^  ,  "  r- 

/  The  Pakistan  a  . 

press  release  today  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  ^  to  return  the  prisoners .  was 


paH  Of  "the  continuing"  efforts  to 
resolve  the  outstanding  humanita¬ 
rian,  problems  between  ;  Pakistan 
and  India”.  .  .  , 

^  •  The  Embassy  said  that^  another 
decision  made  recently  by  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  alleviating  -  hardship 
would  permit  access  tO  Indian  con¬ 
sular  of&cials  to  visit  and'  meet  In¬ 
dian  nationals  held  in-  Pakistani 
Jails.  India  was  expected  to  extend 
reciprocal  facilities  for  ^  Pakistani 
consular  officials  in  India  io  visit 
Pakistani  prisoners  :  held  in,  -  jails 
in  India.  /  .  ^ 

According  to  a.  statement  by  the 
Home  Minister  in  February, .  249 
Pakistanis'  are  under  detention  in 
India,  The  Government  of-  Pakis¬ 
tan  has  requested  the  Government 
of  India  for  their  names.  A  reply 
is  awaited.  '  "r”  - 


Prisoners  Arrive  in  Delhi 
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[Text]  TEN  INDIANS,  INCLUDING  A  WOMAN,  RETURNED  HOME  ON  TUESDAY  NIGHT 
after  EIGHT  YEARS  IN  PAKISTANL  JAILS,  THEIR  BODIES  WEAK  WITH  Df- 
PRIVATION,  THEIR  MINDS  SO  SHATIE  RED  THAT  MANY  OF  THEM  ARE  NOT 
EVEN  AWARE  THAT -THEY  ARE  NOW  SAFELY  BACK  IN  THEIR  OWN  COUN¬ 
TRY.  - 

The  Indian  Airlines  Boeing  flight  bringing  them  from  Kara^chi,  touched  down  at 
Palam  at  8.20  pjn.  The  10  were  quickly  segregated,  and  after  a  brief  meeting  with 
the  press,  were  sped  away  in  ambiilances  to  Safdarjang  and  Willingdon  hospitals. 


They  will  be  given  a  thorough 
medical  examination  and  treat¬ 
ment  before  being  setit  to  their 
respective  native  villages. 

The  ten  —  three  from  Rajas¬ 
than,  three  from  Kerala,  two. 
from  UP,  one  from  Gujarat  and 


one  from  Maharashtra  —  are 
likely  to  be  hospitalised  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time. 
Many  of  them  require  immediate 
psychiatric  care,  apart  from 
treatment  for  suspected  tuber¬ 
culosis,  general  debility  and 


trauma. 

INCOHERENT 

At  their  brief  airport  .  talk 
with  reporters,  the  10  could  give 

little  information  as  to  how  they 
had  been  arrested,  where  they 
had  been  kept  and  the  treatment 
they  had  suffered  in  Pakistani 
jails.  ^  '  .  : ,  " 

Many  of  them,  specially  Xhe 
woman  identified  as  Badami  of 
Saow  village  in  Rajasthan’s  Bar- 
mer  district,  could  not  even  give 
their  names.  They  kept  giggling 
as  they  faced ‘quesHdns  and 
cameras,  looked  apprehensively 
at  the  police  officers  around, 
and  then,  withdrew  into  ^  strange 
silence,  , 

Dr  S  N  Verma,  medical  adviser 
to  the  Indian  Embassy  in  Pakis¬ 
tan,  who  accompanied  the '10 
from  Karachi,  said  the  Pakistani 
authorities  -had  not  given  him 
any  details  of  the  medical  con** 
dition  of  the  10  freed  prisoners.  * 
No  medical  records  were  given 
to  him,  nor  any  advice  on  whe- 
2<ther  any  of  the  them  needed 
treatment  or  medication  on 
board. 

Six  of  the  10  are  ‘‘incoherent 
and  deficient  in  memory”,  Dr 
Verma  said. 

“They  had  been  already  put 
abroad  the  flight  at  Karachi 
when  I  entered  the  plane”,  he 
added.  No  medication  was  admi¬ 
nistered  to  them  during  the 
flight,  though  a  fellow  passenger 
held  on  to  Badami,  who  sat  hun¬ 
ched  on  her  seat  all  through  the 
two  hours  flight  from  Karachi 
to  home. 

“She  kept  screaming  and  laugh¬ 
ing  the  entire  time,  air  hostess 
Arundhari  Mishra  said.” 

Badami  had  been .  given  a 
r  toffee,  whidi  she  did  not  eat. 

'  She  was  still  clutching  to  the 
toffee,  now  soggy,  when  she 
was  helped  down  the  plane, 
and  later  when  newsmen  met 
her,  giggling  all  the  while. 

All  the  ten  had  been  given 
new  clothes  before  their  depar¬ 
ture.  They  were  wearing  ‘pa- 
than  suits’  of.  long  shirts  and 
trousers-shalwars.  Badami  was 
wearing  a  golden  orange  print¬ 
ed  shalwar-kamiz. 

CHARGES  UNKNOWN 

Officials  told  newsmen  that 
Didia  was  still  not  informed  of 
the  charges  under  which  the  10 
had  been  -detained  in  Pakistan 
for  periods  from  seven  to  eight 
years.  The  onlyUnformation  the 
Government  had  wa&  the  list  of 


their  names.  Detailed  enquiries 
win  be  made  after  the  freed 
prisoners  are  in  a  condition  to 
talk  coherently  and  without 
breaking  down,  .  , 

-One  Of -the  -lO^.;;  Mohammed- 
Chemfeaksheri  -  of  Maiapurain" 
district,  Kerala  said  that  he  had 
written  a  letter  about  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  some  Indians  in 
Sakker  jail  in  Sind.  This  letter 
had  somehow  got  through  to 
Amnesty  International.  ‘It  was 
only  after  this  that  the  Pakis¬ 
tani  press  had  taken  up  the 
matter”  he  said. 

Government  officials  said  the 
only  information  they  had  about 
the  charges  under  which  the  10  . 
had  been  detained  had  been 
gleaned  from  the  Pakistani 
press,  which  had  described  the 
charges  as  "trial  without  proper 
documents”. 

According  to  the  official  list, 
the  names  of  the  10  released 
prisoners  are;  Mohammed  Chem 
baksheri  (Kerala),  Hyder  (Ke¬ 
rala),  Shiv  Ram  (Kerala),  Har- 
natbo  (Rajasthan),  Babu  Ram 
(MaharasntrsO,  Mohammed  Shaft 
(RajasthanU  Shankroo  (Gujarat) 
Bheroo  (Uttar  Pradesh),  Rama 
(UP)  and  Badami  (Rajasthan). 

PAK  ‘OFFER 

ISLAMABAD:  An  official  Pak 
istani  press  note  announcing  the 
release  of  the  prisoners  said 
that  Pakistan  government^  is 
willing' to  release  and  repatriate 
all  the  Indian  prisoners  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  sentences  on  a 
cipocal  basis  adds  PTI. 

Pakistan,  it  said,  had  also 
ttarted  allowing  Indian 
to  visit  their  nationals  in  jaiU 
on  the  assumption  that  similai 
facilities  would  be  provided  to 
the  Pakstani  embassy  in  India. 

Islamabad  regarded  this  a 
“humanitarian  question”  wMch 
-must  not  be  made  the  subject 
of  hostile .  propaganda,  the  note 
added. 

Pakistani  press  note  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  10  prisoners 
being  released  were  part  of  ? 
larger  group  offered  for  peratria 
tion  in  July  1977  following  agree 
ment  between  the  two  countries 
on  exchange  of  certain  categories 
of  convicts  and  detenus.  “How¬ 
ever,  their  i^tatus  as  nationals 
of  India  took  time  for  the  Indian 
authorities  to  investigate  and 
confirm”,  it  claimed  explaining 
the  delay  in  their  release. 
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Confused  Woman  Prisoner 
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[Text] 


What  have  they  done  to 
Badanii  to  make  her  lose  her 
mind  ?  How  did  she  get 
that  long  surgical  scar  at 
X  the  nape  of.  her  heck?  How 
was  she  arrested,  and  in 
which  Pakistani  jail  did  she 
spend  eight  long  years? 

Badami,  perhaps,  knows  the 
answers,  others  may  know- 
some  day.  But  first  she  has  to 
get  her  mind  hack. 

The  ofilcial  record  says  her 
name  is  Badami  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s  Pooran,  of  tehsH  Saow» 
district  Banner,  Rajasthan 
She  makes  no  response  when 
her  husband’s  name  ;  is 
tloned  to  her.  *Who  is  Pooran?' 
they  ask  in  Hindi  Urdu,  and 
the  dialect  of  western  Rajas¬ 
than.  ‘Are  you  BadamP,  they 
ask'  her  again.  ‘Do  yon  want 
water?^,  a  policewoman  says 
in  sign  language. 

Badami  shrivels  further  Into 
the  sofa  in  the  VlP  loungSv 
at  Palam,  looks  furtively,  then 
apprehensively  at  the  uniform¬ 
ed  police  officers.  She  giggles, 
holding  out  her  hand.  In  her 
wet  palm  is  a  soggy  piece  of 
toffee,  which  an  aixhostess 
gave  her  during  the  flight. 
She  giggles, .  stuffs  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  her  ‘chunri’  into  her 
mouth.  IS  she  now  weeping, 
or  laughing?  Only  she  knows, 
if  at  all. 

What  have  they  done  to 
Badami?  And  to  Pheeni? 
And  to... 

THEY  TOOK  HER  AWAY 

Badami,  say  the  more  articu¬ 
late  01  the  ten,  is  ‘mad’,  and 
has  been  for  some  .  time, 
Pheem  volunteers  that  the 
woman,  her  age  unknown,  was 
a  shepherdess  guarding  her 


flocks  grazing  in  the  shruns 
along  the  border  areas.  Pheeru 
suspects  she  was  ‘taken  away’. 
He  looks  significantly  at  the 
reporter.  He  wants  to  explain 
why  she  went  mad.  AH  he  can 
utter  is  ‘they  took  her  away . 

There  are  no  medical  re¬ 
cords,  no  medical  history,  no 
prescription  to  tell  doctors  of 
the  treatment  she  may  have 
been  given  in  jail  hospitals. 
Or  was  she  ever  in  a  jail  hos¬ 
pital?  The  authorities  do  not 
know.  Neither  does  Badami. 

She  sits  in  her  new,  glim-, 
meriug  shalwar-kamiz,  trying 
to  swallow  the  comers  of  her 
•chunri’.  Her  shorn  locks  peek 
out  of  the  comers  of  the 
georgette  that  covers  her 
head.  She  shrinks  as  the 
woman  police  officer,  ACP 
..Yamin  Hazarika  gives  her  so- 
'lace.'  Yamitt  tries  her  best  to 
soothe  the  nervous  woman, 
caresses  her,  pats  her  back. 

*Badami?  Badami?’  Badami 
suddenly  giggles  loudly,  then 
lowers  her  eyes.  She  is  weep¬ 
ing  again. 

‘Do  you  have  any  children  V 
asks  a  girl  reporter,  gesticulat- 
Ting  in  all  commonly  under¬ 
stood  gestures  of  motherhood 
and  bringing  up  children.  The 
reporter  cradles  an  iinaginary 
child,  and  then  repeats  the 
Question. 

No  response. 

If  Badami  does  have  child¬ 
ren,  she  does  not  seem  to  re¬ 
member.  Do  they?  Do  they  re¬ 
member  the  mother  lost  to 
them  these  eight  years? 

Badaml's  silence  speaks  for 
the  ten,  and  of  their  experi¬ 
ences  out  there. 


Interviews  with  Prisoners 
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[Text]  “  Many  indian  piiaoners  have 

died  in  Pakistani  jaiis  in  recent 
y^rs,  one  of  the  lucky  ones  to 
be  freed  told  newsmen  as  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Capital  on  Tuesday 
night 

Mohammed  Chembakasheri  who 
was  in  Sakkar  jail  in  Sind  di&* 
trict  said  the  prisoners  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  beatings,  ail  sorts  of  In¬ 
jections,  and  total  apathy  when 
they  f eU  ill 


'-  ‘Shankat  and  Sauban  both  from 
Rajasthan  died  in  my  jail,  he  said. 
One  of  them  had  started  vomit¬ 
ing.  No  doctor  came  to  see  him- 
The  other  had  a  huge  abscess  on 
his  back.  Again  no  doctor.  He  died 
in  agony*. 

According  to  Mohammed,  the 
relied  prisoners  are  from  four 
jails  They  did  not  know  ei:ch 
other  till  they  were  released.  They 
had  last  been  kept  in  the  Hydera- 
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Iiad,  Sakkar,  Lahore  and  another 
jail  that  Jie  could  not  name. 

Their  final  transfers  .were  to  Ka* 
rachi  after  the  Pakistani  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  they  would  he 
released.  They  were  in  Karachi 
for  10  days. 

T  have  studied  upto  the  eight 
dass.  I  can  speak  English.  I  was 
working  as  an  Ordinary  labour. 
From  Kerala*  I  went*  to  Gujarat 
as  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Arab 
countries... 

T  was  arrested  by  Pakistani  sol¬ 
diers  who  said  I  had  crossed  their 
border, Mohammed  does  not  re¬ 
member  if  it  was  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.*  I  was  kept  in  five  dif¬ 
ferent  jails  wherel  used  to  be 
.  beaten  up.  I  was  given  many  in¬ 


jections, 

*My  mother  is  at  Kerala.  I  tned 
to'  smuggle  out  letters  to  them> 
but  did  not  ever  receive  a  reply. 
Pri  18  January,  1077,  I  was  very 
rick,  t  complained  that  I  was  not 
being  given  any  treatment,  I  com¬ 
plained  against  the  jail  doctor 
Karim  Mohammed  that  he 
not  giving  me  medicine.  For  this, 
I  was  beaten  up  by  boots  and  la¬ 
this*,  says  Mohammed. 

‘This  year  in. January  I  wrote 
to  the  Amnesty  International  and 
they  published  our  details.  This  is 
how  the  Pakistani  newspapers  got 
the  information  and  published  it. 
That  is  how  I  am  here*.  Till  three 
days  ago.  I  had  no  inkling  that  I 
would  ever.be  released’,  he  adds, 
‘and  then  I  was  told  that  1  was 
being  sent  home*.  ^ 

Speaking  of  Pakistani 
Mohammed  says  he  was  demed 
the  wages  that  were  due  to  hm 
for  doing  labour  in  pnson.  The 
money  was  taken  away  by  the 
jail  staff*’.  ,  ■  ^ 

Shivraro,  of  Palghat,  aged 
about  27,  narrates  his  story,  a 
was  on  way  to  Dubai  with 
Ashraf,  my  friend.  Both  of  us 
were  caught,  when  they  disco- ^ 
vered  that  we  had  no  passpo^r 
we  were  taken  to  the  Umarkot 
tbana*% 

-  From  there  the  two  of  them 
were  shunted  around  to  several 
other  jails  where  they  spent  a 
few  months  each  before  land^. 
in  the  Sakker  jail.  But  why  did 
they  attempt  to  reach  Dubai 
via  Pakistan  ^^Galti  ho  gayee 
mumbled  Snivram  said  almost 
apologetically.  . 

Ashraf.  his  fnend  was  set 
free  four  years  ago  and  sent 
-back  to  India  but  for  Shivram. 
it  was  four  years  more  of  con¬ 
finement  in'  the  jaiL  “We  were 
about  four  or  five  each  in  call 
and  the  daily  routine,  frwn 
morning  to  evening  cons^ed 
of  sweeping,  digging  and  then 

just  sleep”.  XX  * 

Shivram  mcde  two  attempts 


to  communicate  with  his  aged 
parents  in  Kerala.  The  letters 
were  somehow  smuggled  out  but 
the  lid  was  tom  off  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  pa¬ 
rents.  When  an  official  Rahim 
-'got  to  know  of  it,  he  beat  me 
severely.  After  that,  I  did  not 
even  tiy. 

*•1  do  not  know  much  about 
the  others'  in  the  jail.  But  1 
toowj^at  there  are  many  mor^ 
InMans.  Some  Save  neen  charg¬ 
ed  with  “spygurl”.  Two  of  them, 
Salim  and  Karimuddin,  are 
facing  phansL  I  have  never 
even  seen  them  in  all  these 
years,  they  are  lodged  separa¬ 
tely  in  me  condemned  cell.  But 
I  know  of  them.  Others,  I  .can 
only  imagine”. 

Neebu  of  Banner  district  in 
Rajasthan  strayed  across  the 
border  along  with  his  herd  ot 
goats  eight  years  ago,  ^  when  he 
was  caught  by  the  Pakistani  offi¬ 
cials. 

“I  usually  took  my  herd  to¬ 
wards  that  side.  What  happened 
on  that  day  I  don’t  exactly  re 
member”,  said  Neebu,  who  sports 
a  bushy  most  ache,  talks  coher 
rently  and  can  still  anile. 

Showing  a  mishappened  ankle 
bone,  Neebu  said  he  suffered  an 
injury  during  construction  work 
which  he  had  to  do  during  to 
long  imprisonment.  **The  jail-in¬ 
charge  kept  the  money  and  made 
us  do  the  construction  work” 
he  charged-  .  ' 

‘T  had  been  just  married  when 
I  was  caught,  I  had  no  means] 
of  information  my  family  of  my  . 
whreabout.  About  two  and  j  . 
h^f  years  back  a  coprisoner  a1  j 
Sakkar  jail  stni^^d  out  a  let-  | 
ter  through  which  I  could  re  ' 
establish  my  libks  with  my  faou 
ly”.  After  that  letters  came  re 


gularly. 

He  shrugs  when  asked  ^  about' 
the  condition  inside  the  jan..‘‘We 
were  countless  people  in  onf 
room.  No,  I  never  tried  to  count 
I  worked  on  the  weaving-loom 
weaving  rugs  from  7  to  4 
p,m.  All  we  got  was  *dal”  an<3 
“roti”  twice  a  day”. 

The  bundle,  which  war 
clutching  tightly,  contoned^  ow 
niftfViAc  nrASATited  bv  hls  **fnendj 


In  the  jail”. 

Baboo  Ram  sits  next  to  Neebu, 
keeps  nodding  and  muJmbling  some* 
thiig  under  his  breath.,.. pur... pur 
.  jpuT.  Before  one  could  dismiss 
him  as  another  lunatic  one  caught 
more  Nagpur,  Sholapur,  Jodhpur, 
That  is  his,  story. 

Some  10  years  ago,  he  had  set 
out  for  Nagpur,  his  home  tovra. 
He  reportedly  fainted  and  detrain- 
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ed  at  Jodhpur  in  Kojasthan  instead. 
From  their  he  got  into  another 
train  which  took  him  to  the 
frontier.  When  ih^  armed  frontier 
police  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Pak¬ 
istani  the'  lost  Baboo  Ram  nodded. 
‘As  he  crossed  the  border  the  range 
police  pounced  upon  him*  informs 
a  co-prisoner,  who  had  collected 
this  iafotmatlon  during  the  jour- 
ney.  ‘Till  now  he  mumbles 
the  stations  he  crossed  and 
tried  to  figure  ouf  why  he 
the  co-prisoner  sadly.' 

•  For  some  the  eight-year  :  ordeax 
that  has  left  indelible  scars  began 
with  §s  simple  adventure  as  chas* 
Ing  the  stray  goats  that  had  cross¬ 
ed  across  the  Ibdo-Pak  border, 
Shakroo  was  one  of  tiJ®®*  ‘Dangar 
chale  gaye*,  he  repeatedly  said  with 
a  childlike  simplicity,  breaking  into 
sporadic  fits  of  hysteric  giggles  oi 
trailing  off  Into  a  blank  silence. 


‘TIMES  OF  INDIA*  Editorial 
Bombay  THE  TIMES  OF  INDIA  in  English  22  Jul  82  p  8 
[Editorial] 

[Text]  n  beyond  words  tha^ 

IB  New  Delhi  should  seek  to  project  the  release  of  tai 
todiaa  prisoners  held  without  trial  since  1974  as  part  of 
continuing  effcats  to  restore  the  outstanding 
k  humaititarian  problems  between  Pakisten  and  India.”  This 
is  a  clumsy  effort  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  issue  J 
S^ch  is  why  were  the  detenus  incarwrated  for  so  long: 
were  Qii^nally  imprisoned  for  three  months  for  not  having  ', 
valid  travel  documOTts.  But  instead  of  beu^  d^jortcd  after 
this,  thdi-  terms  were  extended  wery  few  months  till  they 
had  sp«it  eight  long  years  in  various  Pakistani  jails.  And 
they  would  have  spent  an  even  longer  period  thdr  plight 
had  not  beeo  publicised  recently  by  certain  Paldstani  papem, , 
This  ".^sclosure”  would,  of  course,  hot  have  been  possible 
if  General  2ia-Ul-Haq  had  not  been  trying  to  project  a  ' 
“constructive”  image  of  himself  regaidn^  the  improvemeht 
of  relarions  with  this  country.  But  tiiat  cannot  explain  away : 

the  origina]  crime  of  holding  innocent  men  aM  women  in  • 

.  jail  for  ^'Itmg.  Islamabad  has  a  lot  to  ai^er  for.  Six 
of  the  ten  released  have  clearly  lost  their,  mental  balance  , 

and  are  in  need  of  serious  psychiatric  treatment.  Even  after 

landing  in  New  Delhi,  thpy  could  not  register  the  fact  at' 
being  finally  free.  Some  of  them  have  lost  their -eyesight, 
all  have  complained  of  inhuman  treatment  (in  some  cases 
severe  beatings)  and  of  being  deni^  the  right  to  contact 
their  relativesr  at  any  time  during  thar  prolonged  imprisot}-' 

bent.  It  is  intolerablci  therefore,  that  Islamabad  should  try 
to  claim  credit  for  its ‘‘humamtarian”  gesture.  Indeed  ^to 
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restorS  some  of  its  lost  credibility  Islamabad^  must  take  : 
strong  action  against  those  r^ponsible  for  the  detention  of  , 
ten  Indians  without  trial;  j  :  v 

Things  must  not  rest  here.  Arxordmg  tor:  government  | 
records  there  are  still  over  300  Indian  nationals  imprison^  ; 
in  Pakistan.  It  hardly  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  Zia  i 
regime  that  it  should'-- have  agreed  only  a  month  ago 'tOr:^ 
reciprocal  consular  facilities  for  prisoners.  This  measure,  r| 
which  New  Delhi  has  been  pressing  for,  was  long  overdue. !• 
And  now  that  it  has  been  instituted  there  should  be  ho  * 
!  further  obstacles  to  the  free  and  full  flow  of  information 
about  other  imprison^  Indian  nationals.  This  should  ^help 
to  prevent  similar  miscarriages  of  justice  in  the  future  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  kind  of  gross  abuses  inflicted  upon  these 
ten  p^o^e  when  they  were  in  jail.  On  its  part.  New  Delhi 
will  be  happy  to  extend  full  assistance  to  the  Pakistan’  ' 
embassy  in  contacting  and  collecting  information  about  the  : 
250-odd  Pakistani  detenus  in  tiiis  coumry,-  -  f  -  ^  ~ ^  i 
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ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  REPORTED  COOL  TO  LOAN  REQUEST 
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.  [Text  ]  DEt:Hir:'^a)y20r"^ 

;  Tt^ugh  India  has  informed  the  .  Asian 
Development  Bank  (ADB).  in  advance,  of  its 
intention  to  borrow.  abpUt  $Z000' mi  I  lions  for  : 
the  five-y^r  period,^1 9^-87^  from  the  ordinary 
capital  resources  (OCR)  of  the  bank,  ADB  has  ^ 
hardly  taken  any.  step  to  facilitate  the  borrow-  ' 
ing  by  India,  according  to  reports  from  Mahi la. 

Since' India,  as  a  subscriber  to  the  capital  " 
stoci<'  of  the  bank,  is  entitled  to  borrow  from  its 
OCR,  ’ ADB  will  have  to  accommodate  India’s 
-reque^  for  funds.  However,  ADB  is  making  no  ^ 
^cret  df  'ite  teck  pf;  enthusiasm  the. Indian  ^ 
propqsalV'’-"'^r\;-‘'''V>\J'-Vv  % 

"  When  a  country  '  Intends  to  'borrow  from  j 
ADB,  it  Is.  usual  for  it  to  depute  staff  missions  to  : 
die  country  well  in  advance  "for  discussions] 
With  Its  (jpvemment  and  assess  'the  state  oh  the 
economyi  ADB  also  sets  up  a  division  for  the 
country  at. its  headquart^  in  Manila  ;; 

*  Nolnusslon  sent  ^  far,  ADB  has  not  ^nt  ■ 

;  any  minion  to  India,  hor  Has  it  set  up  ah  India 
Division.  Some  efforts  are  also  being  made  to  ' 
drssu^e  lodta  from  seeking  loans  from  the  i 
bank  on  the  score  that  it,  would  Doi  bring  about  “ 
any  net  .oadditiohali^'’  .  to  the  development  i 
funds  ft  is.j^ekjng.  ^ 

'  .  *  The  ^^fen  Bank  “has  sent  its  observer  at 
the  annuaf^  meetings  of  the  .Aid-lndia  corn 
Sortkim  in  Paris,- ;The  bar>k  has  pointed  out  that  J 
though  India’s  reque^  for  loans  from  OCR  will  ’ 
be  mcft  - borrowing  from  the"  Asian  Bank  was 
unlikely  to-  make  any  significant  addition  to  the 
V  furds  It  could  bCHTow;  frorn  the  World  Bank  i 
group  as  as  the  members  of  the  Aid-India  | 
ccrtTsortiura  v^  has  toW  India' 
donor<ouritr1es  would  ^  effect  :  cuts  in  j 
bilateral  aid  allocations  the  event  of  India 
getting  loahs  frorn  ADB.  •  ' ’ 
Indidlhife^alsd  been  told  ,t^^ 


abstaihirig  from  from  OCR  sa  tar,  irh-^ 

dia  had  made  it  possible  for  ADB  to  meet  the"^ 
•  heeds  of  the'  poorer  countries  in  the  region  and 
India’s  entry  as  a  borrower  would  impose  ] 
greater  strains  on  the  bank.  India  has  already ' 
answered  this  by  pointing  out  that  if  ADB  ; 
enlarges  its  capital  stock,  -the  availability  of  ] 
lerrdable  funds  would  vastly  irnprove  and  ■ 
,  India’s  borrowing  would  nof  lead,  to  any  deple-  ; 
tion  of  resources.  ,  V  . 

Not  a  pressing  need:  ADB  also  seems  to 
have  pointed  ^  put  that  :  India ’s  needs  .  for  - 
development  financing  from  the  bank  are"  not  " 
so  very  pressing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  India 
.  has  better  acc&  to  the  intematidnaf  capital 
markets  than  othe'r  developing  countri^.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  even  in  19^  when  India, had  a  ^ 
very  difficult  balance  of  payments  position,  it 
had  desisted  from  borrowing  from  ADB.  It  Is,  , 
therefore,  argued  that  India’s  balance  pf  pay- 
ments  were  now 'in  much  better  shape  than  it 
^as  16  years  ago. 

'  The  bank  has  also  expressed  its  difficulties 
-iabout  raising  adequate  funds  from  the  world’s 
capital  markets  and  its  ability  tp  provide  the 
loans  predominantly  in  dollars  or  steriiing  as  !n-_ 
dia  would  prefer.  The  proposed  $2,0(X)  million 
which  lixila  proposes  lo  borrow  might  be  in  a 
mix  of  currencies  and  repayment  by  India 
would  also  have  to  correspona  to  that  mix.  The., 
■'argument.  tfSerefpre,  runs  that  this  might  pose 
some  difficulties  for  India. 

India  has  informed  ADB  friat  the  loan  it  is 
seeking  would  be  for  power  generation, 
'railways  and  to  meet  the  r^inancing  needs  of 
/the  aevelopment  banks  like  the  Industrial ' 
Development  Bank  of  India,  the  Industrial 
inarHS«  Corporatton,^  etc.  Though  ADB  haa 
"given  loans  for  railway  projects  in  the  other" 
developing  countries,  itdoea<iot  seem  to  be  en- ; 
^thusiaj^  about  3^i5?lp9. 
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[Text] 

WhUe  the  Oppos ition,  as  a  whole. .  has  no  ■ 
immediate  ptens  to  attempt  a  fresh  move  for  ^ 
unity,  the  left  parties  propose  to  maintain  dose 
contacts  amorw  themselves  for'  evolving  a 
comnton  line  or  action,  both  inside  Parliament  ? 
,  arid'outside.-. 

For  purpos^  oF  Radiamentaiy  wc^ 
left  parties  have  a  coordination  oonvnlttee 
which  finalises  the  strategy  to  be  followed  in  . 
the  two  Houses,  identifies  Issues  to  be  highlig¬ 
hted  there  and  the  line  to  be  adopt^.  ; 
Mrties'—  the  CPtQvO,  CPI^  Forward  Bloc,  and  i 
revolutionary  Socialist  Party  constitu^  a 
compact  grouping  within  the  overall  Opposkl 
tion  framevwk  for  floor  coordination.  ' 

These  contacts  are  proposed  to  be 
supplemented  by  discussions  on  issues  riot:; 
necessarily  nr>eant  to  be  raised  in  Padiament,  ' 
on  which  the  left  perties^^  have  a  common^^ 
approach.  Their  leaders  met'.iatst.  night  —  It1 
was*  also  attended  by  a  Democratic  Socialist  J 
representative  ^  to  plah^  a  powerfutl 
peace  mdvenont '  irT  do  *  country^'  Th^  •  who  ! 
took  part  ki  the  discussions  were  Mr.  E  M, 
Namboodifipad.  stkI  Mr.  Harkishen  Singh  Sur--’: 
j^t  CPI  (M).  Mr.  Rajeswara  Rao  and  w.  J,  N. 
Sarkar  (CPO,  Mr.  Chitta  Basu  (FB),  Mr.  TridIp  . 
Chaudhi^,  (RSP)  and  Mr.  Raghunatha  Reddi.  • 
(DSP).  They  decided  on  a  programno  of . 
rallies,  anti-war  conventions  and  statements  by  • 
MPa,  iegisiators  arKi""  Intellectuals.  A 
demoostratoni8  to  beheldhereon  Octc>ber4. 

-Nuclear  condict:  Last  night's  meeting, 
according  to  one  participant  was  a  prelude'  to 
frequent  contacts  and  coordinated  approach  : 


onlwuSonv^ 

In  a  joint  statement  issued  today  the 
leaders  of  these  parties  (Mr.  H.  N.  Bahuguna  ' 
was  the  signatofy  on  behalf  of  the  DSP)  bitterly:- 
aiticised  do  '‘u.S.  imperialists  and  their  allies! 
who.  are  trying  to  plunge  the  world  into' a" 
nciClear'^^holocaust’'  and  comnonded  the  pro-  = 
posals,  ’put  forward  by  the  Soviet.  Union  for  the ' 
immediate  fialt  of;  the  nuclear  arms  race  which 
could  be  the  basis  for  nuclear  disarmanontj 
:  V  They  were  happy  that  India  had  opposed  ^ 
war  moves  and  rafeedlte^vbice  in  support  ^ 
world  peace  at  many  forums.  But  in  vtew  of  thei 
serious  dangers^  confronting  humanity  they  felt! 
that  much"  more  needed  to  be  done,  -For  thiS' 
reason  thw  had  decided  to  launch  a  vigorous* 
campaign  for  peacev  :  .  ;  ‘ 

,  The  U.S.  imperialists  conceal  their  designs ; 
for  global  domination'  under  the  guise  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  direat  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  its 
security.  They  vrge  their  allies  to  extend*  NATO  ’ 
operations  to  the  Indian  jxean  and  Persian  ' 
(Silf.  They  have  organised  a-  rapid  deployment 
force  to  intervene  in  West  Asia  and  converted 
Diego  Garcia  into  a  navahair  base.  The  U.S, 
has  acquired  new  bases  on  Pakistan  and  Sri: 
Lanka ^nd  hopes'to  convert  Pakistan  into  an 
operation  base,  ft  fe  carrying  out  the  massive 
arrhing  of  the  Zia  military  regime  and  helping  to 
develop  It  as  a  nucl^  poNver.  The  U.S.^b^ked 
Israeli  aggression  In  Lebanon: 
aift^  at  TO  destruction  of  the  PLOj 
has  exposed  their  daimi  that  they' 

.  stand  for  peace  ki  West  Asia  and^! 
sdutiort  of  the  Palestinian  prb-i 
blem,;*^  statement 
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[  Text  ]  |r^HIEF  Minister  Siripati  Mishfa ' 

fk-'  today  announced  the  port-' 
Solios  of  his  Cabinet  riieimibers 
fdiid  Ministers .  of  "State,  retaining' 

giree  ^portant  portfolios  of  Home 
jwer  and  Law  and  Justice  for 
mself,  besides  General  Adminis- 
|;ration.  ■ 

I  "Two  important  portfolios  of 
inddrtty  and  Irrigation  have  been' 
^allocated  to  Mr  Veer  Bahadur 
who  was  one’  of  the  aspir- 
of  Chief  Ministership. 

I;  Mrs  Swafbdp"  ■  Itum^r  Bakshi 
^ho  'whs  thb  Home  Mituste^  ■  in 
;  p  Singh  Mihirtity  has  been 
|given  Education  \  ^  and  .  Cultural 
lAlfairs.  Mr  Ram  Singh  Khaiina, 
|vho  was.  Minister,  for  Jails  in  the 
Iprevious  > Ministry  has.  been  aHot- 
|i«d  :  Local :  S^f-Gp^rnment  arid 

lUrban  Development  '  ;  .  ;  / .  i 

t  Mr  ’  Br^^^  ‘  'retmned 

pis  poitfolio'  of  Finance  airing 
Iwith  j  .an  additional  charge  of 
fc^aniiing.,-:  .V:;  'j?  r  r 

I  IMtc  Lok  Pativ  r^a^ 

juried  his  portfolio  of  Health,  PWD 
land  Parliamentary  Affairs  has 
Ibeen  given  tto' ’Mr  AMmar  ‘Rizvi, 
Iwhile  pood  and  ^  Civil : = Supplies  '  to  ^ 
iiMr  Vasdeo  iSingh.k  '  ;  /  ^  v  0 


Mr  Baijnath  Rureel  has  received 
|lis  old  portfolio '  of  Revenue  arid" 
fMr  Vidya  Bhushan  has  been  allot- 
Ited  Excise  and  Prohibition^ 


i  r  .  NEW  MINISTERS  ; 

Two  of  the  three  new  Ministers 
Ihave  been  allotted  important  port- 
iblios,  with  Agriculture  going  to 
iMr  Yeshpal  Singh  and  Transport 
larid  'Hill  Development  given  to 
|Mr  Baldep  Singh  Ai^ra,  Mr  Abdul 
IKehman  Ashtar  has  been  given 

fail  and  Muslim  Waqf s. 

Six  o  the  -12  Ministers  of  State 
liricluding  •  the '  newly  appointed 
iMinister  of  State  and  UP  Youth 
^pongress-I  leader  Sanjay-  Singh 


prit^Independeht  "charge  ofT^fie'^ 
Idepartment  allocated  to  them.  Mr 
rSanjay  Singh  has  been  given 
IForest  and  Animal  Husbandry. 

I  Mr  Chandra  Mohan  Singh  Negi 
pivho  was  defeated  in  the  GarhwaL 
liiok  Sabha  byelection  by^  3Vtr.  H  ‘N 
pBahuguna,  lost  Iris  portlolio  :  of 
|Hill  Development  and'  has  briCn 
t^yen  independent  charge  of  Tou- 
msm  as  a  Minister  of  State. 

I'  Mr  Gulab?  Sehra  has  retained 
iHarpan and  Soda!  ‘  Welfare  Awhile 
pir  Sunil'  Shastri  bas  beeri  given 
|an '  independent  charge  of  Labour. 
IMr  Shivanath  Singh  Kushwaha 
Ihas  regained ;  his  portfolio  of  Cane 
ipevelopnAent  and  Mr  Bachcha 
gp^hak  .  has  retained  cooperation. 

|Mr  Ram  Ratari" 

|aliotted  Agriculture,  while  Bal- 
|i:am  Yadav  gets  Rural  Develop- 
Iment  and  Panchayat  Raj^  * 

I  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
phe  important  portolio  ,  of  Labour 
ilas;  been  given'  to  a  junior  miriis- 
lier  with  no  trade  union  experi- 
fence.  In  the  previous  Cabinet 
flNTUC  leader  jagdish  Dixit,  who 

ihas  now  been  dropped,  held  the 
portfolio.  r  ; 

Minister  of  State  attached  to 
ICabinet  Ministers  are  Gopal  Ram; 
Das-Irrigalion  Ranjit  Singh  Judeo- 
|Public  Works.  Hari  Singh  Balmiki' 
Health.  Rani  Naresh  Shukla-Re- 
venue  and  Law  (CM).  Mohammad 
;Amin  ArisariJiidustries. 

Repljdng  to  newsmen’s  questions 
fhe  Chief  Minister  said  the  ques- 
|tiori  of  ‘regrouping’  of  portolios 
|was  still  engaging  his  attention 
land  it  would  take  some  time  to 
Ibe  ■irii^emented.  /‘I  will  dp  that 
lafter  Ihe  nionsoon  session  of  the 
IVidhari  Sabha”  he  added, 

I ,  Later;  the  Chief  Minister  presid- 

ted  over  the  first  meeting  of  his 
Cabinet,  which  discussed  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  drought  in  the  State, 
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’INORDINATE’  DELAY  IN  FILLING  RAJYA  SABHA  SEATS  NOTED 
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[Article  by  Gi  K.  Reddy] 

[Text]  The  inordinate  delay  in  filling  the  four  va¬ 

cant  seats  of  nominated  members  in  the  Rajya 
Sabba,  which  has  been  a  subject  of  adverse 
comment  from  both  the  Congress  CD  and 
Opposition  members  of  Parliament  came  in  for 
critical  reference  in  the  House  today  when  the 
BJP  leader,  Mr.  L  K.  Advani,  made  a  special 
mention' of  it 

There  are  12  nominated  members  in  the 
Rajya’  Sabha  and  four  of  them  retire  by  turn  at 
.the  time  of  each  biennial  election  after  complet¬ 
ing  their  six-year  tenure. 

It  has  been  a  well-established  practice  all 
these  years  to  announce  the  names  of  the  new 
nominated  members  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  session  after  the  biennial  election,  so  that 
they  could  take  the  oath  along  with  the  newly- 
elected  members  of  the  House.  But  this  time  for 
some  inexplicable  reason  the  Government  has 
not  bothered  to  fill  the  four  vacancies  with  new 
nominations,  although  four  months  have 
passed  since  the  last  biennial  election. 

The  inference  that  is  beif^  drawn  by  the 
Opposition  members  from  this  inordinate  de- . 
lay.  which  or  may  not  be  true,  is  that 
perhaps  the  Caovernment  has  in  mind  some 
names  that  might  not  meet  with  the  ready 
approval  of  the  out-going  President, 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  four 
vacancies  will  be  filled  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  current  session  of  Parliament  or  held  over 
till  the  next  session  to  avoid  the  impression  that 
the  Government  was  only  waiting  for  the 
assumption  of  office  by  the  President-elect 
The  Constitution  clearly  stipulates  that 
those  nominated  to  the  Rajya  Sabha  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  persons  having  “special  knowledge  or 
practical  experience”  in  respect  of  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  literature,  science,  art  and  social 
service.  But  successive  Governments  have  de¬ 
parted  from  this  principle  over  the  years  to  in¬ 
clude  not  merely  avowed  supporters  of  the 
party  in  power,  but  in  some  cases  even  active 
politicians  , 
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[Text  ]  ^ 

I,  dentre  of  Indian  Trade  Unions 
I  i; (CITU)  president  B  T  Ranadive 
today  called  upon  trade  unions 
the  -country  to  unite  and  form 
5  a' confederation  of  central  trade 
Jiinlon  organisations  and  federa- 
^tions.  .  ^  . 

ha  his  presidential  ^ddre^s  at 
jthe  Crru  working  committee 
^meeting  here,  .Mr  Ranadive  said 
the  confederation  should  be  a; 

'  forpm  of  coiitinuous  discussion 
problems  facing  the  trade 
S’iinlon  movement.  Only  through 
‘cbhistant  discussions  and  mass 
i' action  could  the  desired  unity 
be"  achieved,  he  added, 
j-  ^  said  the  country  was  pas- 
:^:s!ng  through  economic  recession 
l  and  to  got  out  of  the  situation 
I  file  Union  Crovemment  was  bor- 
1  rowing  loans  from  western  coun- 
I  tries  and  the  International  Mo- 
inetary  Fund.  AS  a  result,  the 
I  country  had  to  accept  imports 
I’ iFom  recession-hit  countries  and 
I  invite  their  :  capital  with  a  pro- 
I  hike  of  high  returns  of  profit. 

I  Besides  the  Government  was 
|,being  forced  to  place  cheap  Ih^ 
diah  labour  at  the  disposal  of 


^^loreiSS  d^Ital  and  mulffiSld- 
C-nals.  .  ; '  '  . 

"  Mr  Ranadive  hoped  that  the 
trade  unions  would  realise  the 
:  common  danger  and  respond 
I  urgently  to  the  tmitv  call  of 
rcITU. 

i  He  said  it  was  high  time  that 
;-:the  trade  union  leaders  devoted 
.■^themselves  -  to  organising  the 
'^working  class  women,  who  have 
hitherto-  been  '  ne^ected.:  In 
this  context,  he  alleged  that 
;  some  Christian  missions,  financ- 
red  by  some  -foreign  countries, 
were  trying  to  organise  the 
;  women  working  force  against 
i  the  working  class  itself.  This  at- 
'  tempt  should  be  nipped  at  the 
1  bud  itself,  he  added.  .  He  urged 
Jfhe  trade  union  to  give  proml- 
|i.  pence  to  the  problems  Of  the 
B^  women  working  force.  , 
f  Mr  Ranadive  '  described  .  the 
directions  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Enteiprises  to  public 
sector  managemenits  on  wage 
I  agi^ement  particularly  and  the 
fe  proposal  to  link  wage  increase 
kio  productivity  as  a  virtual 
K%t!u-charge’  on  the  working 
|/dass’.' ■  ■  ‘  . 
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REPORT  ON  CITU  WORKING  COMMITTEE  RESOLUTION 
New  Delhi  PATRIOT  in  English  26  Jul  82  p  8 

[Text]  BANGALORE,  Jul  25  (UNI) — The  working  committee  of  the  Centre  of  Indian 
Trade  Unions  (CITU)  today  accused  the  Central  Government  of  unleashing  repres¬ 
sion  against  the-^working  class  as  'part  of  its  economic  policy’  under  conditions 
imposed  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  three-day  meeting  here,  it  alleged/ 
that  the  ruling  party  had  made  CITU  unions  and  activists  its  ’particular  target’ 
and  said  the  ’barbarous  repression  let  loose  on  CITU  activists  during  the  As¬ 
sam  tea  garden  workers’  struggle  for  bonus  ’beggars  all  description'.  It 
criticised  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Labour  Minister’s  refusal  to  start  negotiations 
with  the  CITU  unless  it  shunned  the  theory  of  class  struggle  and  accept  class 
collaboration. 

The  resolution  released  to  the  press  by  CITU  vice  president  Samar  Mukherjee 
said  the  Centre  had  introduced  several  ’anti-labour  black  bills’  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  IMF  to  throttle  the  trade  union  movement.  The  Government  was 
thus  involved  in  a  ’vain-bid’  to  resolve  the  ’deep  economic  crisis’  and  had 
surrendered  completely  to  the  IMF,  it  alleged. 

The  committee  expressed  grave  concern  at  the  growing  incidence  of  sickness  in 
industry.  It  pointed  out  that  diversion  of  funds,  in-fighting  with  managements, 
corruption,  years  of  neglect  and  ruthless  exploitation  of  labour  and  machineries 
coupled  with  management  deficiencies  had  brought  about  this  state  of  affairs. 

The  origin  of  this  situation  lay  in  the  Government’s  policy  of  appeasing  the 
monopoly  houses  and  the  multinationals  for  their  resource  mobilisation  in  order 
to  bolster  capitalism,  it  said. 

Referring  to  the  lockout  in  the  16  jute  mills  in  West  Bengal  ’on  the  bogey  of 
crisis  in  the  industry’ ,  the  committee  said  the  jute  barons  had  not  even  util¬ 
ised  the  Rs  200  crores  given  by  the  RBI  for  the  purchase  of  raw  jute. 

As  a  result,  jute  growers  had  been  forced  to  sell  the  product  at  prices  even 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  committee  called  for  lifting  of  the  lockout  in  the  mills  unconditionally. 
Production  cut  should  be  stopped  and  full  wages  should  be  paid  to  the  workers. 
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It  sought  an  immediate  announcement  on  a  minimum  support  price  of  Rs  300  per 
quintal  of  raw  jute  and  of  monopoly  procurement  direct  from  growers.  It  wel¬ 
comed  the  decision  of  the  trade  unions  to  go  on  a  one-day  strike  on  10  August 
to  highlight  the  demands  of  the  workers. 

The  committee  condemned  the  Maharashtra  Government  for  "adamantly  opposing" 
any  negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the  striking  workers  of  the  textile  mills. 
It  was  this  policy  which  was  responsible  for  the  unprecedented  prolongation 
of  the  strike. 

It  said  in  its  ’monstrous  bid  to  suppress'  the  strike,  the  Government  had 
allowed  loss  of  hundreds  of  crores  worth  production  in  a  year.  It  called  upon 
the  Government  to  settle  the  strike  speedily. 
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U.S.  REPORTED  PLANNING  TO  PHASE  OUT  PL  480  RUPEE  FUNDS. 
Madras  THE  HINDU  in  English  23  Jul  82  p  9 


[Article  by  R.  Chakrapani] 

[Text]  -  '  WASHINGTON,  JuV  22. 

The  State  department  te  working  on  a  pro^ 
^gramme  to  pha^  out  PL  480  rupee  resources 
at  U.S.  credit  in  India  over  the  next  four  years. 

The  U.S*  has  large  accounts  in  local 
currencies  in  several  countries  includir^  India, 
Pakistan,  Burma.  Guinea  and  Egypt.  They  were 
•  accumulated  through  the  sale  of  foodgralns  un¬ 
der  the  PL  480  *  programme  or  through  the 
"Food  for  Peace"  projects.  The  U.S.  cat^or- 
Ises  these  countries  as  "surplus  .currency” 
countri^.  and,  India,  because  of  the  huge  PL 
480  transactions  during  the  1960s,  tops  the  list 
of  these  countries. 

')f- a' programme  for  the  currency  phase¬ 
out.  prepared  by  the  Administration  earlier  this 
year,  is  carried  out,  it  is  stated,  India  stands  a 
good  chance  of  being  altogether  deleted  from 
the  list  in  four  years.  '  . 

The  U.S.,  it  is  stated,  would  like  to  spend 
local  currencies  on  mutually  beneficial  projects. 
.  An  inter-agency  group  consisting  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  U.S.  'agencies  and  departments  is 
likely  Id  be  set  up  to  coordinate  utilisation  of 
local  currency  reserves  without  squandering 
them  on  worthless  pursuits. 

‘In  the  past,  the  U.S.  had  utilised  local 
currencies  on  all  types  of  proj^te.  There  have 
also  been  allegations  of  spending  such  mon^ 
on  local  political  groups  which  support  U.S, 


The  U.S.  has  a  total  accumulatioo  of  $  800 
millions  in  local  currencies  abroad:  India  ($  598 
millions),  Pakistan  ($196  millions),  Bi^ma  ($  13 
millions)  and,  Guinea  ($  13  millions),  ft  has  also 
an  unspecified  amount  in  Egypt. 

Translation  project  According  to  reliable 
accounts,  the  U.S.  Agricufture  Departm^ 
spent  some  $  22.000  from  the  rupee  furxis.in  kv 
dia  on  the  translation  of  a  soil-science  dic¬ 
tionary  from  Frerych  into  English  arvj  about  half 
that  amount  on  producing  a  book  in  India  on 
the  fauna  qf  the  USSR  The  translation  project 
involved  a  period  of  eight  years  and  ft  fe  not 
known  why  India  was  chosen  for  this  purpose. 

In  Irydia,  the  rupee  resources  have  also 
been  utilised  .to  hold  annual  confereryoes  of 
U.S,  attaches  abroad  at  New  Delhi.  Some  of 
the  PL  480  funds  was  also  .spent  on  a  study- 
commissioned  by  the  Smithsoniarv  Institution  on 
dental  fomryation  cf  Irydian  chtldrea  The  institu¬ 
tion  gave  a  grant  of  $  70,000  to  an  American 
anthropologist  to  coi^uct  a  study  ort  why  rural 
children  in  India  have  straighter  teeth  than 
those  in  urban  areas.  The  study  is  being  ac¬ 
claimed  as  having  proved  useful. : 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  noted  that  the 
"examiryation  of  trarysitional  populatioos  of  Pur>  ' 
jabi  youths  for  dental  malocclusion  is  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  understaryding  of  this  dental  problem, 
which,  like  many  ‘  chronic  ailments,  increases 
dramatically  with  modem  devek?pment". 
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MILITARY  SPENDING  COMPARED  TO  THAT  OF  OTHER  NATIONS 
New  Delhi  PATRIOT  in  English  24  Jul  82  p  2 


[Article  by  P.  K.  S.  Namboodiri] 


[Text] 


world  ’  spTnding^ 

<  ixL  1980  vtras  in  excess  of  SCO  ‘ 
[  billion  dollars,  according  to  the 
i:  Stockholtn  International  Peace 
I^Reseafch  Institute  (SIPRl).  Over 
iirlanj^  years  global  defence  ex¬ 
penditure  has  been  increasing  at 
I  ai  rate  of  about  two  per  cent  a 
[  l^ear  in  real  terms. 

?  The  1980  distribution  of  global 
'  defence  expenditure,  in  terms  of 
r  percentages,  was:  . 

^  ^^ATO  •  43  ^ 

;  i  :  of  which  USA^-24 
:  ’  Warsaw  Pact  Countries  ^6 
h  : :  ;  of  which  USSR— 24  7^ 


Other  Developed  ‘ 

t  Cburitrieis  6., 

k,  .China  .  ^ 

iV  'Third  World  16 

Over  three-fourihs  of  world 


defence  spending  is  in  the  deye- 
i,  loped  countries.  The  developing 
Countries’  share  ,  (excluding 
^  China)  was  lOO  billion  dollars. 


while  that  of  the  developed  coun- 
j;!  tries  was  3.75  billibn  dollars. 

:  Nearly  half  of  the  developing 
;  countries’  defence  spending  was 
W;est  Asia  alone. 

^  India’s  revised  estimate  for 
p  1980^1  was  Rs  3,800  crore,  which 
^  works  out  to  nearly  4.7  billion 
;  dollars.  This  lamount  constitutes 
^  tess  than  one  per  bent  "of  the 
:  World  total  defence  spending 
?  and  less  than  six  per  cent  of  th^ 
pThird  World  total  ;  ’ 
jv  India’s  defence  spending  as 
percentage  of  GNP  varied  froiii 
j.2  td  3.8  during  the  last  decade. 
^jThe  1981-82  budget  estimate  was 
i  lls  4,205  crore.  Actual  spending 
(may  be  in  the  region  of  Rs  4,500- 
y 4,750  Crore.  As  percentage  of 


ri'feNP  this  order  of  magnitude 
y  might  represent  nearly  four  per 
^  bent 

■  ;  Out  of  119 ^countries  studied 
I  by  SlPRi,  34  countries  spend 
yfour  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
;  dNP  on  defence.  Besides  the 
t  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 

:  fehina  and  Britain,  they  included 
Israel,  Pakistan,'  Burtha,  UTalay- 
^^Ma,  Cuba,  Indonesia,  Turkey,  and 

■  jten  other  countries  of  the  O-utf 
"and  West ‘Asian  region.  ■ 

j}  .  Of  the  34  countries,  17  are  in 
^India’s  vicinity,  including  twd 
S  adversaries  bordering  India, 
fv;.  Cohsequ ent  bn  the  breaking 
Ccut  of  the  new  Cold  War  in  1978, 
the  defence  expenditure  of  the 
ttJnited  States  started  rising  at 
|4  rapid  pace.  The  West  Euro- 
Ipean  allies  of  the  tlS  are  ciir- 
rently  being -urged  to  ntep  Up 
f  their  spending  above  the  thirefe 
per  cent  teal  increase  already 
a^eed  by  all  the  NATO  fcbun- 
|:tries,  though  hone  df  thetti  Is 
1;  wholeheartedly  willing  td  imple- 
I  meht  that  decision  during  the 
I  current  recessionary  phase.  How- 
'Hever,  this  has  hot  in  ahy  way 
;  affected  either  a  policy  consehsuis 
|vah)dng  NATO  countries  towards 
ythe  Indian  Ocean  region  or  in- 
^Creased  flow  df  arms  and  ectuip- 
-meht  Into  West  Asia  and  South- 
yEast  Asia. 

i  The  tJhited  States  lias  juist  put 
forward  fdt  Ddngressibhal  appro- 
;^;val  the  biggest  dver.  thilitary 
t  biidget.  It  is  alsd  stepping  tip 
larihs  sales  ahd  arhls  procure- 
iyment  while  social  Welfare  pro- 
5  grahiihes  are  being  severely 
[  Slashed.  The  hew  commitment  of 
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Itlife  TJS  C?5ngr«ss  for  ah  tons 
Ipackage  th  Pakistaii  under  the 
t^provisions  of  1959  US-Pakistan 
'  lagreeittent,  which  is  linked  with 
l^e  Baghdad  Pact  smd  the  first 
^'Cold  War,  seeks  to  induct  Pakis- 
^tan  into  what  is  called  the 
|^**strategic  '  consensus”  of  the 
5:West  to  confront  the  Soviet 
5;Wnian  hhd  has,  therefore,  to  be 
^•Viewed  in  the  .  overall  global 
|trend  df  rising  Conflict  and  ten- 
Jsion  of  the  new  Cold  W^r. 
j  According  to  Dr  Kissinger’S 
,own  account  and  the  document 
/released  by  Jack  Anderson,  the 
I  US  Administration  did  encouragd 
/actively  some  of  its  Arab  friends, 
I  Jordan  arid  Libya  at  that  time, 
|jbo  transfer  their  coihbat  aircraft 
|t6  Pakistan  in  1971.  There  is 
!I-^ideriee  that  even  during  the 
'nominal  US  embargo  on  arms  to 
/Pakistan,  the  United  States  did 
^transfer  arms  to  that  country 
ithrough  Saudi  Arabia.  While  the 
/State  Department  took  the  line 
|bf  denial,  the  CIA  induced  the 
ISaUdis  to  transfer  equipment,  ^ 
t  Further,  ®  US  bf  Re- 

[:  tpreseiitaitives  Oomihittee  on 
l-Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  report  re- 
^■leased  on  ^0  Noveihiber,  Iflfll, 
/has  confirfhed  that  Pakistan’s 
?  defence  bxbenditiire  is  “hearily 
/subsidized  by  butside  donors/’ 

I  The  tJS  decision  to  sell  to 
t  Pi^iStah  bntns  worth  3^  billioil 
/dollars  atid  Washington’s  hiove 
i;to  waive  the  Symington  Amehd- 
/hiOnt  (which  prohibits  the  tJS 
/  jaroiii  assisting  boUtttrieis  which 
';have  faibwh  huClear  wbapoh 
/plans)  have  to  he  Viewed  against 
pthis  background.  The  Paidst^l 
[leadership  has  repeatedly  denied 
/that  It  ivotild  grant  bases  to  the 
/united  States  Or  Compromise  bii 
/its  non-alignment.  Whatever  the 
Pakistani  loaders  irtiaV  Say,  in  the 
/united  States  Congress  and  in 
phe  Press  i^kistaii  is  treated  as 
ipSrt  of  the  US  ‘‘strategie  COnr 
|sfensUs.”  In  the  light  of  the  reite- 
Iration  Of  thb  "‘Miituai  Security 
lAgreement”  between  the  United 
I  states  and  Pakistan  (sighed  ^  at 
I  Ankara  On  5  Match,  1959),  which 
^wds  an  Offshoot  bf  the  Baghdad 
|pact,  Islamabad’s  protestations 
Ibhout  nonalignment  cannot  but 
pDe  viewed  with  reservations. 

[  Augmentation  of  Pak  defence 
Ifefforts  was  tinder  discussion  even 
|before  the  Soviets  moved  into 
j  Afghanistan.  The  US  interest  in 
[  Revamping  Pakistan’s  military 


I  hiachinfe  waT^videiit  during  Ute 
I  visit  Of  Ms  Lucy  Benseii  in  197jB 
[when  Pakistan  had  already  prO- 
Ipared  a  major  arms  procurement 
list.-  ; 

I  Phere  were  also  .  strenUbus 
I  efforts  on  the  part  of  Pakistan 
|in  the  period  11^2-7$  to  augment 
tits  armed  forces,  atid  their 
f  strength  was  branded  by  *l6  per 
Cent.  The  armour  strength  was 
more  than  doubled/  A  humiher 
Of  ihodernisation  prOgraitimes 
.were  also  initiated.  Daphne  add 
Agosta  class  submarines  were  an- 
qtfired.  Atlantique  maritime  re- 
■  cbnnaissance  aircraft  were  pro- 
icured.  Eiocet  missiles,  Seakina 
helicopters,  more  Mirages,  Puma 
iattadc  helicopters,  f  bw  anti-tank 
toissUes,  tirotale  Surface-to-air 
im^ilCs,  two  modernised  Gear- 
jing  class  destroyers,  etc.,  were 
^^11  inducted  during  this  period 
into  the  Pakistani  defence  fotefes. 
Geii  JZia-til-Haq  has  reCOiitly  told 
thfe  Pakistani  Air  ForCe  that  his 
efforts  were  diCeCted  ibwtoJs 
Ibbtairiing  “weapohs  Of  MatCHitig 
^Qualitative  edge.” 

;  The  late  Mr  Z  A  Bhtittb  has 
Revealed  in  his  bOdlc  that  hO  ac- 
jQuired  a  blllion.dOllats  ivbVth  Of 
jhrms  from  Western  Edtope  iVlth 
Arab  ithbney  atid  [another  billion 
/dollars  Vrorth  Of  arms  from 
China,  and  invested  a  billion  arid 
A  half  dollars  oh  the  Pakistaid 
defence  ptoductioh. 

IModeriiisatiOn  Of  hatidnal 
defence  is  ohe  of  the  four 
inbderriiisatibiis  which  have  be- 
/Cottte  the  basic  goals  of  pOst-Mao 
China.  The  pfesent  Chinese  lea¬ 
dership  is  Changing  radically  the 
earlier  concept  of  'people’s  war* 
Of  Mao  Diedong  Which  laid  em¬ 
phasis  On  drovniing  the  invaders 
among 'the  maas  of  people.  The 
Chinese  are  Currently  re-equip¬ 
ping  their  armed  forces 
modern  equipment,  a  process  ad- 
yocated  by  Marshal  Peng  behual 
in  1959.  He  incurred  the  OTath 
of  Mao  and  Was  dismissed;  the 
present  leadership  has  revived 
the  ideas  of  Marshal  Peng  and 
are  going  in  for  military  moder¬ 
nisation.  Marshal  Peng  has  been 
rehabilitated. 

•  There  have  been  discussions 
/between  the  United  States  and 
[China  On  the  transfer  Of  military 
[technology.  A  former  Defence 
Secretary  and.:^n  Assistant 
I  Secretary  in  Charge  of  research 
haind  development  visited  China 
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tin  ISiSCK  there  jire  tw6 

I' views  on  the  transfer  of  inilitATy 
I  technology  to  China,  one  cannot 
I  rule  out  the  jjossiibility  of  the 
present  US  administration  trah^- 
5  f erring  military  tefehnology  to 
IChina.  ■ 

China  has  two  ''Man'^-class  lin- 
;  clear-propelled  submarines  aiid 
■  it  ^h‘as  tested  suhmariiie-launched 
;  mi^iles. '  When’  the  Chinese  de- 
jVelop  their  second-strike  capabi- 
llity  vis-a-viis  the.  Soviet  Unioji, 
rthe  Jndian  Ccefan  '  \Hll  be  the 
|most  likely  area  of  its  deploy- 
|menf:  In  that  event,  Chiiia  nifeHt 
■ 'seek'  port  facilities  in  the  littoral 
areas.'  -  '  -r.  •  ■ 

The  Ihdian  defence  thoderriisa- 
tion  efforts  was  a  delayed  res¬ 
ponse  to  the  expansion  and 
jjmodetnisatioii  of  Pakistah's  arm- 
g^d  forces  during  IQTMS,  the 
|nouric;ed  ^  attempt  at  military 
fj^odernisation  ih  China,  the  rapid 
;.;lhilow  of  liS  equipment  into 
i^|West  AMa,  and  ’the  increased 
I)  naval  deployments,  development 
[of  base  facilities  and  storage  of 
i|War  material  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
I ’l^y  the  tlnited  States, 
k  The  'recently  enacted  US 
plegi^ation  to  Pakistan  has 
^created  a  long-t^ith  US  Con- 
^;lressional  cothmitment  ^  Pak¬ 
istan’s  .tniiitarisation.  "it  has, 
j  therefore,  become  necessary  for 
fandia  to  gear  up  its  own  defence 
^’preparedness.'  >  r 

V  long  time  since  3963, 


f-  udieh^it  ^reached  ^  peak,  the 
jjindian  defence  budget  remained 
^ithin  three  to  3.5  per  cent  of 
feKP.  The  current  modernisation 
^  effort  would  appear  to  need  its 
I  being  raised  upwards  mairginal- 
My—it  may  still  be  ^around  four 
s  per  cerfi  The  situation  today  is 
not  unlike  the  situatipn  faced  by 
^  India  in  1963-64  when  it  had  td 
(  gear  itself  up  in  terms  of  defence 
■build-up' aiid  then  'the  defence 
^Spending  touched  a  peak.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  in  spite  of 
that  we  shall  be  withiti  the 
I  group  of  34  cdOntries  itt  the 
i  world  which  are  iff  the  stoe 
iVehgd  Of  defence  spending, 

•  ,  In  teitns  of  per  capita  income, 
I  India  ranked  l^Sth  of  the  140 
[  countries  studied  iri  1977.  (Ruth 
r  [Leger  Sivard,  World  Military  and 
J  Social  Expenditures.  1980) ,  But 
;-'ih  ecbhdniic  arid  kdCial  Standing 
India  -^as  ll4th.  In  the  case  of 
[  Pakistan,  its  per  capita  ONP 
ranking  was  120  while  its  eoond- 
Jnie-social  ranking  was  119.  ,  • 

In  ripite  of  the  additional  re- 
J^ulrement  of  defence  efforts  itt 
‘  India,  this  has  not  been  at  the 
'  lextpen&e  of  fbe  ,  ^  development 
[jplanis.  By  all  developinental  in- 
'  dices,  India  has  done  far  better 
than  Pakistan,  In  fact,  in  terms 
i  ’bf  ntilisktion  Of  available  resour¬ 
ces,  India’s  developments  efforts 
I  rank  higher  In  its  priorities  thap 
|/lndst  other  developing  doUntrieis. 
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RISE  IN  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  REPORTED  FOR  CURRENT  YEAR 


New  Delhi  PATRIOT  in  English  21  Jul  82  p/7 


[Text]  pT  Su^ar  output  during  the  first 

1  three  quarters  of  the  sugar  year 
I  1981-S2  (October-Septemher)  was 
i_up  by  ^.31  lakh  tonnes  compared 

>  to  the  corresponding  nine  months 
of  the  previous  sugar  year,  re- 
^ports  Pn. 

f  Ac  figures  released  by 

Sth'e  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association 
(ISMA),  the  total  sugar  output 
^during  the  jSrst  nine  months  of 
tthe  season  1931-82  amounted  to 
1-82-75  lakh  tonnes  as  against  50-44 
lakh-tonnes  during  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  last  season.  ; 

Total  offWke  In  the  first  nine 
months  in  1981-^  was  37-43  lakh 
Itonnek  for  internal  consumiptibn 
land  2-15  lakh  tonnes  to  exports 
'as  against  34.91  lakh  'tonnes  for 
internal  consumption  and  60,000 
kOnnes  for  exports  during  the 
corresponding -period  last  season. 

'  ‘  Total  closing  stock  of  sugar  with 
ithe  factories  as  on  end-June  this 
year  amounted  to  ;  50-96  lakh 
I  tonnes  as  against  .  20-90  lakh 
tonnes  bn  the  same  date  last 
fyear.  Total  sugar  output  in  the 
^  month  June  thls_  year  was  3.23 

flakri  tonnes  against  a  mere  7.^ 
jr  tonnes  during  the  same  mdhth 
[last  season.  - 
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PRIVATE  SECTOR  SAYS  FUNDS  NEEDED  FOR  MODERNIZATION 


Calcutta  THE  STATESMAN  in  English  20  Jul  82  p  9 

[Text ]  July  19.— Fffi3s~n6ed^'To‘ffi8(aSfn^ 

lihe  majbr  sectors  of  Indian '  industry-^^textiles.  Client, 
Isugar,  jute  and  en^neering— are  estimated  at  a  massive 
Irs  2,900  croreSj,  by  the  private  sector,  which  says  that. 
Ithese  mubt  be  raised  to  make  them  suitable  for  conipetitiye 
Iworld  markets.  i. 


I  -  Thie  cbsis  are  expected  to  In- 
Icrease  every  year  apd  hence;  the 
lindustry  circles  created  pressure 
Coh  the  Government  to  find  ways 
ito  m ake  funds  available '  through 
phcehtives  and  soft  loans,  since  It 
& .  unlikely  that  the  current  credit 
Ijresitrictions  will  be  eased; 

I  The  Goyernment  has  been  told 
liy  representatives  of  the  private 
Isector,  like  .  the  Federation  of 
Sndian  Chambers  Of  Commerce 
land  Industry,  that  So  far  It  has 
Inot  been  possible  to  raise  the- re- 

Squired  funds  because  of  the  -  low 
depreciation  allowance  and  bc- 
icause  the  present  softloan  scheme 
fcovers  only  11%  of  the  modern- 
llzation  requirements, 
t :  Bimands  have,  therefore,  heen 
imade  that  the  financial  instltutlone 
^should  create  a  fund  by  Issue,  .of 
Especial  modernization  scrip  for 
subscription  by  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem,  while  the^  investment  allo^: 
ance  should  be  increased  from  03^ 
Usrina  25%  to  45%  in  respect  of 
^modernization,  ; 

It  has  also  been  suH^est^  that, 
to  enable  industries  in  future  to 
Ikeep  up  to  date  techpologicaUyi 
Ian  industrial,  unit  should  be  allow- 
led  to  set  aside  a  percentage  of 


l^rofits  before  "  depreclatibhi  1tor 
modernization  reserves, 

f  ;  ^Another  recommendation  is  ’^at 
ah  excise  rebate  oh  production  up 
to  20%  of  the  capital  outlay  on 
acquisition  of  machinery  fpr 
Inodernlzatlon,  as  was  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  Manubhal  Shah  Com- 1 
mittee  for  cotton  textiles,  should 
Ibe  considered.  ,  - 

^  '  The  private  sector  contipues  to 
rrhaintaiP  that  restrictions  on 
money  supply  in  the  j  economy, 
particularly  because  of  the  limits  - 
Ipn  credltj  were  coming  in  the  way 
,;of  supporting  demand  for  indus¬ 
trial  goods  and  that  a  .  recession 
fcould  be  Creeping  in,  ^ 
i  The  private  industry  is  also 
worried  by .  the  extent  of  "Sick¬ 
ness”  in  industry,  estimated  in  res¬ 
pect  of  the  jute,  textilesi  engineer- 
sing  and  rubber  unltSi  to  be  qf - 
the  order  of  Rs  1,175  crores  ahd  ' 
^rising  to  around  Rs  2,400  crore$ 

!r  the  entire  country  in  larged 
edium  and  small  units,  .  ■ 

The  problem  of  sickness  It  l« 
It,  .  can  be  tackled  through 
ergers,  leasing  the  licensing  of 
ilts,  running  the  sick  units  on 
anagement  contracts  and  similar 
easures. 
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BRIEFS 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  DELEGATION— NEW  DELHI,  July  19— The  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Indira 
Gandhi,  said  today  that  India  would  fully  support  all  efforts  to  investigate 
violation  of  human  rights  in  southern  Africa.  She  was  talking  to  a  six-member 
team  representing  the  ad  hoc  working  group  of  experts  of  the  U.N.  human  rights 
commission  visiting  here.  The  team  lead  by  A.  A.  Cato  of  Ghana  is  on  a  week- 
long  visit  to  interview  African  nationals  in  India  on  illtreatment  of  those  in 
police  custory  in  South  Africa.  Mrs.  Gandhi  emphasised  the  fact  that  India  had 
no  contacts  with  South  Africa  pointing  out  that  the  apartheid  regime  tried  to 
"sow  confusion"  in  people *s  minds  by  spreading  lies  about  India.  She  gave  the 
example  of  a  recent  story  in  South  African  newspapers  that  Indian  artistes  would 
be  visiting  that  country.  No  Indian  artistes  were  to  visit  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Cato  described  the  situation  in  South  Africa  referring  to  the  frequent  incidents 
of  kidnapping  of  nationalists.  Since  the  working  group  was  not  allowed  to  go  to 
South  Africa,  it  was  investigating  the  cases  of  illtreatment  of  nationalists 
through  sources  outside  that  country.  Mr.  Cato  also  recalled  the  contribution 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  the  liberation  of  Africa.  [Text]  [Bombay  THE  TIMES  OF  " 
INDIA  in  English  20  Jul  82  p  5] 

EXPORTS  TO  UK — Indians  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  declined  from  Rs  538  crore 
in  1978  to  Rs  428  crore  in  1981,  but  its  imports  from  the  UK  increased  during 
the  period,  the  Rajya  Sabha  was  informed  on  Tuesday.  Deputy  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  P  A  Sangma  told  Mr  Surag  Prasad  in  a  written  reply  that  Indians  imports 
rose  because  of  growing  requirements  of  India’s  industrial  and  infrastruc¬ 
tural  development.  Reasons  for  the  slow  down  in  India’s  exports  to  the  UK  were 
domestic  constraints  like  ban  on  certain  important  items  like  silver,  sugar, 
etc.,  fall  in  unit  value  realisation  of  certain  important  items  like  tea,  cof¬ 
fee,  tobacco,  leather,  etc.,  and  the  growth  of  protectionist  tendencies  in  the 
UK.  [Text]  [New  Delhi  PATRIOT  in  English  21  Jul  82  p  7] 

DEFENSE  EQUIPMENT — The  government  has  decided  to  associate  the  state-sector  cor¬ 
porations  and  100  per  cent  Indian-oxmed  private-sector  industries  to  develop  and 
produce  electronic  equipment,  systems  and  subsystems  for  defence  forces,  the 
deputy  minister,  Mr.  K.  P.  Singh  Deo,  told  the  house.  He  said  the  department 
of  defence  supplies  would  place  the  first  order  for  production  on  the  private- 
sector  firms  which  had  successfully  carried  out  their  design  and  development 
of  a  product  on  behalf  of  the  defence  research  and  development  organisation 
(DRDO).  [Bombay  THE  TIMES  OF  INDIA  in  English  21  Jul  82  p  15] 
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INFLUX  OF  FOREIGNERS—SHILLONG,  July  21— The  unabated  influx  of  foreign  nation¬ 
als  into  Meghalaya  from  across  the  international  boundary  has  been  causing  con¬ 
cern  to  both  the  people  and  the  Government  of  Meghalaya,  Mr  D.  D.  Lapang,  Health 
Minister,  said  here  today.  He  reminded  the  people  of  their  responsibility  to 
be  alert  and  vigilant  and  help  the  authorities  in  detecting  such  unauthorized 
people  who  would  otherwise  upset  the  economy  of  the  tribals.  He  said  that  such 
people  should  not  be  given  shelter  in  Meghalaya.  The  influx  of  foreigners 
will  take  away  the  rights  of  lawful  citizens  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  coun—  , 
try.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  the  tribals  and  non- tribals  to  be  vigilant 
and  loyal  to  their  own  cotmtry,  iresspective  of  their  original  State"  Mr .Lapang 
said.  He  stressed  the  need  for  cooperation  with  the  Government.  "Meghalaya 
has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  peaceful  States  in  the  whole  north-eastern 
region.  This  good  reputation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Meghalayans  are  peace- 
loving".  Mr  Lapang  said  that  one  of  the  Government’s  policies  was  to  bring 
the  administration  closer  to  the  people  in  return,  the  people  should  come  xloser 
to  the  Government  by  helping  in  all  of  its  activities.  [Calcutta  THE  STATESMAN 
in  English  22  Jul  82  p  9] 

NO-CONFIDENCE  PLANS — New  Delhi,  July  21 — ^Major  Opposition  parties  have  tenta¬ 
tively  planned  to  sponsor  a  no-confidence  motion  against  the  Government  in  the 
current  session  of  Parliament.  This  became  known  after  a  business  lunch  of 
Oposition  leaders  on  Wednesday,  hosted  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Bahuguna,  DSP  president. 

The  date  on  which  the  notice  is  to  be  given,  will  be  decided  at  their  next  meet¬ 
ing,  Their  idea  was  to  have,  as  in  the  past,  only  a  one— line  motion,  expressing 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Government,  leaving  the  different  parties  free  to 
adduce  their  reasons.  Those  who  took  part  in  today’s  discussions  were  Mr.  A.  B. 
Vajpayee,  BJP,  Mr.  Madhu  Dandavate  and  Mr.  Ravindra  Varma,  Janata,  Mr.  Samar 
Mukherjee,  CPI  (M),  Mr.  Indrajit  Gupta,  CPI,  and  Mr.  Ram  Vilas  Paswan,  Lok  Dal. 
These  parties  had  been  coordinating  their  strategy  in  the  two  Houses  to  make 
thebest  use  of  the  forum  of  Parliament.  The  no-confidence  move,  it  was  felt, 
would  keep  up  the  tempo  of  unity,  generated  by  their  coordination  during  the 
Presidential  election,  [Madras  THE  HINDU  in  English  22  Jul  82  p  1] 

INDUSTRIAL  OUTPUT  UP — NEW  DELHI,  July  21 — The  monthly  index  of  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  for  April,  1982  stood  at  1675.  It  was  higher  than  the  index  of  April, 

1981  by  7.0  per  cent.  The  growth  rate  during  the  first  four  months  of  1982 
over  the  same  period  of  1981  showed  a  rise  of  5.8  per  cent.  Compared  to  the 
last  month  the  decrease  of  9.1  per  cent  in  index  is  accounted  mainly  by  the 
decrease  in  production  of  mining  and  quarrying,  electrical  machinery,  apparatus, 
appliances  and  supplies,  transport  equipment  and  chemicals  and  chemical  products 
against  the  increase  in  production  of  beverage  industries  and  metal  products 
except  machinery  and  transport  equipment.  Madras  THE  HINDU  in  English  22  Jul  82 
p  13] 

ISRAEL’S  INDIAN  PRISONERSr—NEW  DELHI,  Jul  22 — The  Lok  Sabha  was  Informed  today 
that  out  of  the  reported  40  Indian  nationals  imprisoned  by  the  Israelis  in 
Sidon ,  Lebanon,  13  were  released  immediately.  The  Indian  Embassy  in  Lebanon  and 
the  Government  are  in  close  touch  with  the  International  Red  Cross  Society  re¬ 
garding  the  safety  of  Indian  nationals  there,  Mr.  P.  V.  Narasimha  Rao,  External 
Affairs  Minister,  told  Dr.  A.  U.  Azmi,  [Madras  THE  HINDU  in  English  23  Jul  82  p  6] 
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SINGH  PARLIAMENT  RESIGNATION— NEW  DELHI^  Jul  22— The  President'^elect;,  Mr.  Zall 
Singh,  has  resigned  his  Lok  Sabha  membership.  Announcing  this  in  the  House, 
the  Speaker,  Mr.  Balram  Jakhar  said  he  had  accepted  the  resignation  with  effect 
from  this  afternoon. [Madras  THE  HINDU  in  English  23  Jul  82  p  6] 
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MEASURES  AGAINST  EAST  TIMOR  OCCUPATION 
Maputo  NOTICIAS  in  Portuguese  14  Jul  82  p  1 

[Text]  The  foreign  affairs  ministers  of  Angola,  Cape  Verde,  Guinea-Bissau, 
Mozambique,  Sao  Tom  e  Principe  and  East  Timor  will  meet  on  19  and  20  July 
in  the  city  of  Praia,  we  learned  from  a  Mozambican  high  official  yesterday 
in  Maputo.  The  East  Timor  problem  is  the  only  item  on  the  agenda. 

According  to  the  same  source,  the  ministers  will  assess  the  political  and 
diplomatic  status  of  the  East  Timor  problem.  They  will  also  propose  measures 
to  be  taken  in  cooperation  with  other  countries  to  protect  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  people  of  East  Timor. 

"It  is  possible,  although  not  certain,  that  the  foreign  affairs  ministers 
will  propose  a  summit  meeting  of  chiefs  of  state  regarding  this  matter,"  the 
official  added. 

"For  now,"  he  continued,  "the  ministers  will  study  the  necessary  measures  to 
enable  the  people  of  East  Timor  to  recover  their  legitimate  rights  to  self- 
determination  and  independence,  in  accordance  with  the  pertinent  resolutions 
of  the  UN  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  face  of  the  ever 
increasing  aggression  of  the  imperialists,  aimed  at  stifling  the  rights  of 
peoples." 

Also  in  Maputo,  we  learned  from  diplomatic  sources  that  former  Portuguese 
Prime  Minister  Maria  Pintassllgo  has  been  named  as  a  close-hand  observ^er  of 
the  East  Timor  process. 

These  sources  assured  that  a  delegation  from  the  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of 
Portugal  will  leave  soon  for  Washington  to  present  the  East  Timor  cause  to  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Maputo  as  a  member  of  the  delegation  of  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Pinto  Balsemao,  Portuguese  Foreign  Affairs  Minister  Futcher  Pereira  met 
with  the  FRETILIN  mission  in  Mozambique. 

Our  reporters  learned  in  the  course  of  the  visit  that  President  Ramalho  Eanes 
had  already  given  the  Portuguese  foreign  minister  some  proposals  regarding  the 
East  Timor  issue.  The  matter  will  be  examined  at  the  government  level  as  soon 
as  Futcher  Pereira  returns  to  Portugal. 

6362 
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IMPRESSIVE  PROGRESS  IM  EAST  TIMOR  SINCE  TAKEOVER 
Kuala  Lumpur  BUSINESS  TIMES  in  English  20  Jul  82  p  19 


[Article  by  Kenneth  L,  Whiting  in  Dili] 

KS  lhaoncsia  marked  the  (mdre  thin  half  tiic'totai 
Tixth  anniversary  of  its 


[Excerpts] 


‘akeovcr  of  East  Timor 
St  Saturday,  officials 
||rc  confident  that  the 
Hornier  Portuguese  terri- 
Ipry  is  making  progress 
gnder  its  new  flag.  ' 

:  The  statistics  arc  im- 
ircssive:  412  new  prima- 
;y  schools  with  1,226 
joo ms,  compared  with  77 
^lemcntary  schools  with 
130?  rooms  left  by  Lisbon, 
ndoncsia.  plans  to  build 
pO  junior  high  schools 
nd  one  high  school  this 
^ear.  There  were  no  high 
pchobls  under  the  Poi^tu- 
guese  and  illiteracy  was 
i&O  per  cent. 

THc  Indonesian  lan¬ 
guage  is  used  in  thbsc 
hew  schools  and  in  cbm- 
jpulsory  adult  education  .  ^ 
classes.  It  should  become  growing  in- 

[Ihc  standard  in  a  few  |rastructure  are  his  main 
years,  enabling  more  :i^riorities,  Kalangic  said 
^ast  Timorese  to  com-  I” 

liiiupicatc  with  each  other  Last  Saturday  was  ob- 


jinvested  by  Jakarta  in 
^thc  previous  five  years. 

!.  •  A  domestic  satellite 
Istation  has  been  built  and 
•East  Timorese  saw  live 
^telecasts  ,  of  the  recent* 
World  Cup  soccer  tour¬ 
nament  in  Spain. 

*T  agree  that  there 
still  is  much  to  be  done... 
twe  are  still  in  the  first 
phase  of  development. 
•But  you  can  see  much 
[already,  has  been  done,” 

said  A.P^  Kalangic,  East 
Timor’s  provincial  secre¬ 
tary  and  Jakarta’s  top 
administrator  in  Dili.  , 

^  More  roads  and  the 
transfer  of  hundreds  of 
(experienced  civil  ser¬ 
vants  from  elsewhere  in 
Indonesia  to  help  admin¬ 
ister  the 


than  ever  before.  More 
flhan  30  dialects  arc  how 
Ispokcn,  with  Tetum  the 
|mbst  common,  although 
1  n  s  o  m  c  villages 
jneighbours  cannot  under¬ 
stand  each  otper.  ~ 

I  All  13  district  towns  in 
|the  19,188  sq  km  (7,380  sq 


served  as  “integration 
day,”  marking  the  day  in 
1976  when  Jakarta  for¬ 
mally  absorbed  as  its 
27th  province  the  territo¬ 
ry  that  it  had  captured 
jnilitarily.  . 

In  resolutions  every 
year  since  then,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  General  As- 


|milc)  province  are  being  ««  ^ftions  General  As- 
fblectrified.  Only  Dili  has  rejected  In- 

®aucau  and  Lospalos  had'  ®  takeover.  The 


^leclricity  in 
[times. 


colonial 


I  More  than  200  km  (124 
|miles)  of  paved  roads 
have  been  added  to  the  20 
p<m  (i2  miles)  since  Ja- 
jkarta  took  over. 

I  Sun  glints  off  the 
^toietal  roofs  of  thousands 
{Of  new  houses,  clinics, 
Ischools  and  other  struc¬ 
tures.  The  1982-83  provin¬ 
cial  budget  is  52  billion 
{rupiahs  (tJS$83  million). 
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^yote  last  November 
'favoured  independence 
by  54  to  42  with  46  absten¬ 
tions. 

The  latest  resolution 
'“calls  upon  all  interested 
parties,  namely  Portugal 

kas  the  administering 
Ipower,  and  the  represent- 
fativeS  of  the  East 
iTimorese  people  as  well 
ks  Indonesia  to  cooperate 
(fully  with  the  UN  with  a 
view  to  guaranteeing” 
|he  people’s  full  exercise 
|6f  self-determination. 


Indonesia  officially 
rejects  the  UN  demand 
as  interference  in  its 
.domestic  affairs. 
Privately  Jakarta  would 
like  to  settle  the  issue 
which  has  caused  it 
much  international  em¬ 
barrassment,  Western 
diplomats  said.^ 

A d m i ral  Sudo ni o , 
head  of  the  powerful 
command  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  peace  and  order, 
said  -  Jakarta  was  not  in 
contact  ,  with  Lisbon  re¬ 
garding  East  Timor. 

He  said  Indonesia  was 
hot  seeking  mediation  by 
the  Vatican  to  resolve  the 
'issue,  although  Foreign 
Minister  M  o  c  h  t  a  r 
Kusumaatmadja  Visited 
the  Vatican  in  late  May  to 
check  out  possibility ,  of 
the  Pope  mediating  be- 
tween  Lisbon  and  J akar^ 
ta.  No  action  was  taken. 

The  half-island  is  by 
no  means,  open  to  casual 
visUors  or  "even  those 
who  wish  to  phone  there. 
Would-be  callers  are  told 
‘by  the  operator  in  Jakar- 
•ta  that  only  civil  servants 
or  military  personnel  get 
connections.  Once  in  Dili, 
'however,  there  is  ho  ban 
on  phone  calls  out’  of  the 
province. 

Reporters  are  accom¬ 
panied  to  all  officially  ar¬ 
ranged  interviews  by  an 
escort  who  records  the 
conversation  in  his  own 
notebook.  However,  no  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  deter 
journalists  from  ap¬ 
proaching  other  people^ 
willing  to  talk. 

“There  is  no  freedom 
here.  They  don’t  want  the 
truth  known,*’  said 
Monsignor  Martinho  da 
iCosta  Lopes,  the  Vat¬ 
ican’s  apostolic  adminis¬ 
trator  who  is  widely 
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Snown  as  “the  bishop.” 
The  population  is  pre¬ 
dominately  Roman  Cath- 
iplic.  , 

He  declined  to  be  in- 
terviewed  when  ap¬ 
proached  outside  his  resi¬ 
dence,  for  fear  of  retalia¬ 
tion  against  .his  30  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

*  “I’m  not  afraid  for 
myself,  jiist  my  mis¬ 
sionaries.  They  won’t 
bother  me...  our  view  ,  of 
things  differs  from  that 
of  the  government.  They 
torbid  us  from  telling  the 
|ruth,**  he  said. 

I  When  Dutch-con- 
|trol led  West  Timor 
Ijoincd  newly  independent 
^Indonesia  in  1945,  the  east 
^and  a  small  enclave  on 
|the  north  coast  called 
'peussi  remained  as  a  rel¬ 
atively  impoverished  ov¬ 
erseas  province  of  Portu- 
l&al." 

^  Jakarta  made  ho  spe- 
Icial  effort  to  wipe  out  all 
^traces  of  400  years  of  Por- 
Ituguese  rule  since  taking 
lover  the  east. 

Street  names  such  as 
Salazar  and  Dr  Antonio 
■de  Carvalho  remain.  New 
street  signs  merely  sub¬ 
stitute  j«7rtn,  the  Indone¬ 
sian  word  for  street,  for 
•the  Portugu<?se  ruu, 

1  Once  a.  popular  stop- 
|pver  for  Australian  tour- 
fists,  the  few  hotels  in  Dili 
kre  mostly  empty.  But 
jithey  boast  ample 
|pre-1975  stocks  of  Portu- 
;guese  wines  at  bargain 
prices. 

The  influx  of  Muslims 
rfrom  overcrowded  Java 
has  not  disrupted  East 
Timor’s  easygoing  life¬ 
style.  Many  of  the  new¬ 
comers  have  eagerly 
Adopted  one  old  colonial 
Iradition  —  a  siesta  from 

2  to  4  p  m*  —  AP 
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[Article  by  Warief  Djajanto  in  Jakarta] 


[Text] 


SPESPITE  giobai  re¬ 
cession,  foreign  and 
[domestic  investments 
iarc  soaring  to  unexpec- 
Icdly  new  heights  in  In- 
idonesia. 

p  In  fiscal  year  1981-82, 
local  investments  to¬ 
talled  2.7  trillion  rupiahs 
(US$4.3  billion);  foreign 
investors  jumped  to 
US$954  million  for  the 
Came  period. 

I  By  Indonesian  stan- 
(dards,  the  investments 
[represented  a  substan- 
ftial  leap  over  that  of  the 
[previous  fiscal  year. 
iThis  meant  an  increase 
iin  domestic  investments 
bf  79.3  per  cent  and  54.2 
^er  cent  in  foreign  in- 
^vestments. 

I  During  the  year,  215 
|ncw  domestic  invest- 
Imcnt  projects  and  37  for- 
leign  ventures  were  ap- 
Iproved.  leading  in  the 
Idomestic  investment 
Ificld  were  non-ferrous 
Iminerals,  chemicals, 
Iclectric  power,  forestry, 
[agriculture,  wood  in- 
rdustry  and  textiles. 

I  The  bulk  of  foreign 
Icapital  was  poured  into 
Ithe  chemical  industry, 
fmctallic  manufactures, 
Iwbod  industry,  basic 
Imetals  and  forestry. 
t  Most  bf  the  domestic 
tinvestments  were  con- 
Iccnt rated  in  West  Java, 
[with  a  total  of  698.4 
Ibillion  rupiahs  (US$1,088 
ibilHon),  followed  by  the 
IGrcater  Jakarta  area, 
Ithe  rich  timber  province 
bf  East  Kalimantan, 
flrian  Jaya  and  West 
pSumatra.  , 


r  Foreign  investments 
i  during  the  year  were 
Ihcavily  concentrated  in 
Jakarta,  foil o w ed  by 
West  iJava,  Aceh,  Riau, 
East  Java  and  Central 
Sulawesi. 

Japan  emerged  as 
the  biggest  single  in¬ 
vestor  by  nation  with 
US$263.5  million,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Thte  Nether¬ 
lands,  Philippines,  West 
jdrerniany  and  Taiwan. 

In  terms  of  em¬ 
ployment,  both  domestic 
and  foreign  investments 
generated  jobs  for 
127,866  Indonesians  and 
*1,439  foreigners. 
Domestic  investments 
|vere  the  biggest  em- 
|)loyer  of  agricultural 
iWorkers,  followed  by  for¬ 
estry,  wood  industries, 
^textile  and  the  chemical 
industries.  The  wood  in¬ 
dustry  was  the  top  job 
provider  in  foreign  in^ 
>ycstifncnts. 

I  C  ha  i  r  m  an 
iSuhartoyo,  Indonesia's 
ilnvestments  Coordi¬ 
nating  Board  (BKPM), 
attributed  the  spurt  to 
[investors*  confidence  in 
Ihc  resiliency  of  the 
[country's  economy  in 
[the  face  of  global  re¬ 
cession,  inflation  and  un- 
iemployment. 

;T^Mr  Suhartoya  said 
ihat  domestic  invest- 
gm  e  n  t  s  were 
[‘‘astonishing."  The  in¬ 
crease  represented  a  52 
fper  cent  jump  over  a  12- 
ycar  tbriod  (1968-80). 

I  Despite  the  dramatic 
Increases  in  both 
domestic  and  fbreign  in¬ 
ly  e  s  t  m  e  n  t  s  ,  Mr 


sunarioyo  radmlts  that 
Indonesia's  investment 
Campaign  is  still  hob¬ 
bled  by  several  con¬ 
straints. 

One  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  difficulty  in 
procuring  adequate  fi¬ 
nancing,  mainly  because 
pf  limited  domestic  capi¬ 
tal  available  from  bank¬ 
ing  institutions  and  non¬ 
bank  sources,  and  high 
interest  rates^^ 

Another  big  draw¬ 
back  is  the  absence  of 
government  security  or 
cover  for  foreign  credits 
and  the  slowness  of 
domestic  capital  for- 
niation  due  to  low  na¬ 
tional  income  per  capita. 
National  per  capita  in¬ 
come  is  only  between 
US$300  and  US$400. 

Anbiner  major  prob¬ 
lem  involves  marketing 
|of  ma:nufactured  goods 
jabroad.  Local,  com- 
[.mercial  syndicates  still 
'  have  to  learn  a  lot  from 
their  foreign  coun¬ 
terparts  regarding  mar¬ 
keting  strategies  and 
control  of  export  goods. 

The  quality  of  Indo¬ 
nesian  products  is  an¬ 
other  crippling  setback 
to  the  country’s  export 
drive.  Compared  with 
exports  from  in¬ 
dustrialised  countries, 
Indonesian  goods  leave 
much  to  be  desired  in 
terms  of  quality,  even 
packaging. 

Indonesia  insists  on 
^joint  venture  arrange- 
'ments  with  foreign  in¬ 
vestors,  but  foreigners 
complain  that  they  are 
I  having  a  difficult  time 
1  getting  right  domestic 


partner,  particularly 
one  who  could  provide 
t  h  e  need  e  4 
{participatory  capital."*' 
jv  Transportation  prob; 
Jems  also  jack  up  export 
costs.  The  country’s  inf 
frastructure  network 
and  communication  fa^ 
Gilities  still  lack  the  aci 
phistication  that  global 
^commerce  sorely  needsj 
t  Another  constraint 
^that  foreign,  investors 
complain  about  is  govs 
iernment  restriction  on 
the  recruitment  and  en; 
?try  of  foreign  personnel 
[on  the  managerial  level? 
i  The  restriction  is  obl¬ 
iviously  designed  t4 
^maximise  employment 
of  local  talents  and  t^ 
^maintain  national 
^leverage  on  the  job  re- 
Iquirements  of  the  firms^ 

I  But  even  these  con| 
;straints  bkve  not  de** 
|terred  foreign  investor:^ 
'from  trying  their  luck  ip^ 
^Indonesia  as  shown  by^ 
^the  growth  of  foreign  in-^ 
lyestments  in  the  last  fis*^ 
cal  year.  J 

^  Mr  Suhartoyo  sai<| 
'that  investors  lobl% 
peyond  the  restrictions^ 
^0  the  longer-term  busi^ 
[ness  prospects  of  thei 
[country.  "And  what  thejj 
pee  far  outweigh  the^ 
drawbacks.*’  he  said.  ^ 
Mr  Suhartoyo^ 
himself  admitted  Ihdo^ 
mesia  has  a  long  way  to. 
igo  in  its  development  ef-^ 
^forts.  Present  con-! 
[straints  on  botb 
[  domestic  and  foreign  in  * 
^vestments  only  show» 
that  government  policy-; 
makers  are  still  in  the' 
learning  stage.  ^  Dep- 
ithnews  * 
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[Text]  J-"" . :  ‘  . ■'  .  7 

f;  _  ■  _ 

f^RANCE  and  Indonesia  Prance’s  trade  surplus  satisfied”  with  his  talks 
Jare  still  at  loggerheads  with  Indonesian  will  ap-  with  Indonesian  leaders, 
lover  Indonesian  textile  proach  two  billion  francs  including  President 
exports  after  the  48-hour  (US$290  million)  this  Suharto. 

Ivisit  here  of  French  Ex-  year,  more  than  three  But  delegation  mem- 
iernal  Trade  Minister  times  greater  than  it  was  bers  were  worried  about 
MichelJobert.  last  year.  Jakarta’s  hard-line 

^  The  French  minister  And  French  com-  stance  on  a  recent  de- 
^engaged  in  a  heated  bat-  panies  have  already  cision  that  countries 
■tie  of  figures  with  his  In-  netted  contracts  here  doing  business  with  Indo- 
^onesian  counterpart  Ra-  worth  4.7  billion  francs  nesian  must  buy  as  much 
?dius  Prawirp  that  lasted  (US$682  million)  so  far  as  they  sell,  not  including 
kll  the  way  to  the  airport  this  yekr  —  almost  as  oil. 

^yesterday  as  Mr  Jobert  much  as  they  did  during  Oh  the  textile  dispute, 
{took  his  departure.  the  whole  of  last  year.  informed  sources  said 

tAnd  the  fight  is  by  no  Furthermore,  French  Mr  Jobert  proposed  that 
eans,  over.  Mr  Prawiro  firms  are  currently  in-  Prance  import  707,000 
„_iid  he  would  be  on  the  volved  in  negotiations  for  shirts  from  Jakarta  this 
Iphone  to  Paris  as  soon  as  huge  contracts  here  in-  year  (against  the  Indone- 
Mr  Jobert  returned.  volvlng  telephone  and  sian  demand  for  770,000), 

;  The  dispute  involves  radar  links,  and  urban  422,000  pairs  of  trousers 
iar  more  than  the  ap-  rails  project  and  the  (673,000)  and  417,000 
uarent  difference  of  only  building  of  gearboxes.  blouses  (343,000) . 

[hlw>ut  one  million  francs  Mr  Jobert  said  the  Both  proposals  are 
<US$143,000)  in  the  tex-  next  financial  protocol  well  in  excess  of  ^otas 
tile  export  quotas  pro-  between  the  two  coun-  laid  down  laid  in  the  Mul- 
iposed  by  the  two  sides.  tries  would  be  signed  in  ti-Pibre  Arrangement 
I  There  is  the  implicit  autumn.  It  will  probably  (MPA), 
fthreat  that  Jakarta  will  involve  loans  and  credits  A  member  of  the 
(brake  its  fast-expanding  to  Jakarta  totalling  340  French  delegation  said 
l^bilateral  cooperation  million  francs  (US$49  the  “door  Is  open,  but  not 
Mth  Paris  if  it  is  not  set-  million).  '  very  wide,”  to  a  corn- 

tied.  He  said  he  was  “very  promise.  —  AFP 
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[Text] 


JAKARTA,  Mon.  —  Ten  Eu¬ 
ropean  members  of  the  Or¬ 
ganisation  for  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  and  Development 
(OECD)  are  making  a  joint 
protest  to  Indonesia  about  a 
new  policy  requiring  all  gov- 
'  ernment  cargoes  to  be 
shipped  in  Indonesian 
vessels,  diplomatic  sources 
said  today. 

,  A  note  to  be  delivered  to  the 
^  Foreign  Ministry  tomorrow 
!  states  that  it  “constitutes  a  sig¬ 
nificant  departure  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equal  treatment  on 
which  commercial  shipping  re¬ 
lations  with  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  have 
^  traditionally  been  based. 

-  West  Germany,  the  Nether- 

land,  Italy,  Britain,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Belgium,  Finlands, 
Greece  and  Norway  have 
joined  in  the  protest,  the  sources 
said. 

Japan  delivered  a  protest  10 
days  ago  and  the  United  States 
sent  a  note  last  month,  describ¬ 
ing  the  policy  —  Presidential 
Decree  Number  18  —  as  “blatant 
flag  discrimination”. 

Commodities 

The  sources  said  France  had 
been  invited  to  join  the  protest 
but  its  embassy  here  said  it  had 
received  no  instructions  from 
^Paris  and  on  the  subject. 

V  The  shipping  regulation  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  beten  raised  ver¬ 


bally  by  French  Foreign  Trade 
Minister  Michel  Jobert  when  he 
visited  Jakarta  earlier  this 
month. 

The  new  policy  also  drew  a 
protest  from  foreign  shippers  op¬ 
erating  here  who  say  they  stand 
to  lose  millions  of  dollars  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

It  orders  that  all  export  and 
import  commodities  must  be 
carried  by  vessels  operated  by 
Indonesian  shippers.  These  in¬ 
clude  imports  financed  by  the 
State  budget,  including  items 
paid  for  by  foreign  aid^  as  well  as 
commodities  owned  by  State-run 
commercial  bodies. 

However,  it  was  not  clear 
what  the  government  intends  to 
do  with  shipments  by  the  -State 

oil  company,  Pertamina. 

'  Some  90  per  cent  of  Indone¬ 
sia's  oil  is  Currently  carried  by 
non-Indonesian  flag  vessels. 

Restrictions 

The  European  protest  asks  J a- 
karta  to  reconsider  the  decree 
saying  it  was  incompatible  with 
the  United  Nations  Code  of  Con¬ 
duct  for  liner  conferences  which 
was  “ratified  by  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
without  reserve". 

“The  restrictions  envisaged 
would  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  continued  participation  of 
(European)  shipping  companies 
in  the  seaborne  trade  with  Indo¬ 
nesia,"  the  draft  note  added. 


'  West  Germany  and  the 
Scandinavian  lines 
among  members  of  the 
European  Freight  Con¬ 
ference  are  the  main 
shippers  to  Indonesia 
from  Europe,  accounting 
jointly  for  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  cargoes.  This 
group  handles  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  Indonesian 
trade  westbound. 

Shipping  industry 
sources  estimate  that 
about  20  per  cent  of  cargo 
from  Europe  to  Indone¬ 
sia  and  as  much  as  45  per 
i  cent  of  freight  in  the  oth¬ 
er  direction  could  be  con¬ 
strued  as  Indonesian  gov¬ 
ernment  cargo,  the  latter 
including  a  large  amount 
of  raw  materials  such  as 
i-rubber  from  govern- 
'  ment-run  plantations. 

However,  industry 
[sources  said  “the  real 
(  target  of  the  new  policy  is 
Ithe  US-Indonesia  freight 
I  market,  where  Indone- 
[Sidn  vessels  only  carry 
I  around  20  per  cent  of  the 
[[total.”  —  Reuter. 
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[Text] 
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I '  JAKARTA,  July  25 
I  FIVE  joint  ventures  with 
total  investment  of 
|>t7S$265  million  have  been 
rapproved  by  the  Capital 
^Investment  Coordination 
|Board  (BKPM)  for  the 
Iprciduction  of  diesel  and 
rpe^ol  vehicle  engines  in 
flndonesia. 

I  A  Ministry  of  In- 
rdu^^tries  spokesman  told 
vthe  Kompas  daily  that 
|th^  engines  Will  be  four 
^Japanese  makes  — 
Ibajihatsu,  Mitsubishi^ 
iToyota  and  Isuzu  —  and 
|onfe  West  German, 
^Mercedes  Benz. 
i  In  the  joint  ventures, 
^Daihatsu  of  Japan  will 
|team  up  with  Astra  Int.  of 
|In4onesia,  Mitsubishi 
|wit^  Krama  Yudha  of  In¬ 
donesia,  Toyota  with 
{Astra  Int.,  Isuzu  with 
ypantja  Motor  of  Indone- 
fsia  and  Daimler  Benz 
|with  Star  Motor  as  Indo¬ 
nesian  partner. 

I  Daihatsu,  with  an  out¬ 


lay  of  US$121  million, 
blaiis  to  produce  224,000 
units  a  year  of  diesel  and 
two  types  of  petrol  en- 
:^nes.  Mitsubishi,  invest¬ 
ing  some  US$58  million, 
plans  one  diesel  engine 
‘and  three  petrol  types 
^d  Toyota,  with  a  US$40 
pnillion  outlay,  plans 
1109,000  units  of  a  diesel 
^d  two  petrol  types. 

I  Isuzu,  investing  some 
^US^29  million,  plans  an 
knnual  90,000  units  of 
jdieisel  engines  and 
Daimler  Benz,  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  US$16.25  mil¬ 
lion,  counts  on  turning 
but  7,500  diesel  engines. 

'  The  engine  production 
programme  is  in  line 
Iwith  the  government’s 
Jtargfet  of  having  all  in- 
;dustry  components  pro- 
[duqed  at  home.  The  last 
batch,  including  engines, 
transmissions,  braking 
Isystems,  clutches  and 
jwheel  axles,  is  slated  for 
■kome  production  by  1984. 
1-AFP 
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[Interview  by  A.  Kadir  Jasin] 


[Excerpts] 

f  QUESTION:  Datuk,  do 
I  you  think  we  x^ould  move 
I  on  to  foreign  policy 
I  before  we  come  to 
P  domestic  politics.  First 
^general  question,  Datuk, 
I  are  you  satisfied  after 
f  one  year  at  the  helm  that 
I  Malaysia  is  on  the  rigHt 
I  path  in  her  foreign  policy. 
I  Does  this  scheme  that 
I  you  introduced  of  concen- 
f  trie  circles  of  interests 
i  still  obtain.  You  know, 
1: first  Asean,  then  Islamic 
f  nations,  and  so  on.  What 
^  is  your  general  feeling 
I  about  the  directum  of  our 
I  foreign  policy? 

I  ANSWER:  I  think  by 
I  and  large  the  foreign  pol- 
I  icy  that  we  have  followed 
I  is  good  for  ns  because  it  is 
l^a  much  more  positive 
!  policy,  apart  from  ar- 
Iranging  a  system  of 
I'priorities  for  Malaysia. 
IWe  are  now  putting 
igreater  emphasis  on 
Ibilaterai  relations. 
iHence,  our  definite  effort 
Ito  establish  contact  with 
fPiji  for  example,  among 
fSouth  Pacific  countries. 
|We  find  t^at  bilateral  re* 
llations,  enables  us  to 
|know  people  more  in- 

i^timately;  know  what  are 
their  problem^  and  how 
we  can  work  with  them. 
^iMulti-lateral  relations 
|had  not  been^  yielding 
Ithat  kind  of  intimacy  and 
funderstanding.  So  I 
tihink,  by  and  large,  we 
ihave  formulated  a  for- 
leign  policy  that  is  bring- 
|ing  some  results. 

I  Q:  Won*t  it  be  right  to 
pay  that  foreigh  policy 
plunder  your  leadership 
ytuis  changed  in  the  sense 


tlmt  there*s  greater  em¬ 
phasis  to  real  re¬ 
lationship,  you  know  to 
trade,  to  investment,  to 
the  real  things  in  re¬ 
lations  rather  than  con¬ 
ceptualised  things  about 
interests,  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  affinity  with 
blocs  or  movement  and 
so  on? 

A:  We  have  not  forgot^ 
ten  the  need  to  subscribe' 
to  certain  ideals.  Like  the 
concept  of  neutrality  and 
all  that. ‘And  at  the  same 
time  we  find  that  we  have 
to  get  down  to  the  nitty- 
gritty  as  well.  This  has 
yielded  a  little  bit  more 
positive  results.  ^ 

Q:  What  about  our  re¬ 
lationship  with  Britain  at 
this  juncture. 

A:  It*s  prim  and  proper 
as  among  sovereign  na¬ 
tions. 

Q:  But  there  are  com¬ 
plaints  from  some  Brit¬ 
ish  officials  that  your  de¬ 
partment .  does  not  even 
Consider  British  goods 
even  though  they  are 
good  and  competitive? 

A:  This  is  not  true  be¬ 
cause  1  look  at  these  ten¬ 
ders  myself.  We  still  buy 
a  long  list  of  British 
goods  whose  prices  are 
competitive  and  quality 
good.' 

Q:  Some  people  say 
that  you,  tend  to  group  say 
countries  like  Australia, 
Cayiada,  New  Zealand  in 
the  same  category  as 
Britain,  considering 
them  part  of  the  empire. 
Is  it  true? 

A:  No,.  I  think  it  is  not 


true.  Our  relationship 
with  other  countries  is 
based  on  our  experience 
with  them.  It  is  not  based 
on  our  experience  with 
Britain. 

Q:  Datuk,  how  much 
change  are  you  getting 
out  of  the  US  re¬ 
lationship.  r  think  proba¬ 
bly  our  relations  with  the 
'US  are  the  worst 
amongst  those  with  sb- 
cdlled  Western  countries, 
particularly  over  tin,  the 
release  of  GSA  stockpile 
and  the  unwillingness  to 
consider  the  impact  of 
such  releases  on  our  own 
economy  and  in  turn  on 
perhaps  even  the  na¬ 
tional  security  of  our 
country.  The  sector  fn- 
volved  may  be  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  Chinese  sec¬ 
tor  and  this  may  give  rise 
to  problems.  Have  we 
tried  to  communicate  ef¬ 
fectively  with  the  US;  tell 
them,  show  them  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  ac¬ 
tions  which  are  actually 
contrary  to  their  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  us. 

A:  I  think  individual 
Americans  are  very  sym¬ 
pathetic.  1  have  met  a 
number  of  them  and 
some  of  them  claimed 
that  they  have  direct  ac^ 
cess  to  the  powers  that  be 
in  Washin^on.  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  any  results  and 
I  get  this  feeling  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of 
insensitivity,  or  even  a 
great  deal  of  ignorance, 
about  Malaysia  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  think,  for  some 


Officials  maybe  Malaysia 
|doesn*t  exist  at  all.  That 
^s  the  feeling  that  I  got.'  I 
|may  be  wrong. 

i-  Q:  You  have  said  that 
Malaysia  will  not  provide 
fwea)[)ons  to  any  Kam- 
Ipuchean  faction^  but 
\staiemenis  have  also: 
■been  madd  often  on 
f behalf  of  Malaysia  urging 
4hgt  non-communist  fac¬ 
tion  should  be  given  the 
^big  stick. ,  Isn*t  there  a 
Contradiction  here?  Can 
Coil  please  tell  us  here 


;  A:  We  are  not  going  to 
[give  them  arms  and  we 
!are  not  going  to  stand  in 
^the  way  of  other  people 
fwho  want  to  give' arms. 
iThat  is  their  business. 


Q:  Turning  to  our  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  at  the  moment, 
fpatuk,  they  have  been 
\pressihg  for  an  Asean 
Summit  which  Malaysia 
iiA*  not  keen  on.  They  have 
mot  finally  dropped  their 
Claim  to  Sabah  which 
ithey  said  they  would  do. 
^Also,  occasionally  Philip¬ 
pines  continues  to  make 
iallegations  that  Malaysia 

trains  Moros.  So  there  ia 
i  general  situation  Of  dis¬ 
cord  with  the  Philippines 
Ain  a  generalised  way 
fi,h6ugh  it  does  not  man- 
jifest  itself  in  specific 
Cerms. 

I  A:  X  think  there  is  no 
j  discord  but  it  is  also  true 

S'  that  there  are  differences 
bn  certain  matters,  cer¬ 
tainly  on  the  matter  of 
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|sunimit7;We  see  a 

|great  and  urgent  need  for 
lit  because  we  would  like  a 
Isummit  to  achieve  some- 
Ithing.  But  a  summit  that 
Its  just  a  meeting  or  be¬ 
comes  a  social  gathering 
|will  not,  I  think,  achieve 
|very  much. 

I  Q:  Datukf  foreign  re- 
iports  put  lUi  cui  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  placing  our 
I  armed  forces  on  a  sor 
^called  disputed  ishind  of 
^Indonesia,  Will  you  as  a 
|prime  Minister  and  Min- 
liA'^er  of  Defence  tell  us 
twhai  is  the  real  situation. 

1;  A:  i  think  there  are 
fsome  differences  of  opin- . 
pons  with  regard  to  this 
Iparticular  island.  That  is 
Ibeing  resolved  in  the 
^spirit  of  Asean  broth> 
|erlin6ss. 

Ij,  How  long  have  we 
ifiad  these  differences  f' 

I  A:  Well,  as  you  know 
pwe  published  our  (ma> 
rritime)  boundaries  some* 
|time  ago.  We  invited  all 
itour  neighbours  to  make 
fwhatever  comments  they 
!  wished,  and  to  negotiate 
rihe  boundary  if  they  dis-, 
pi>uted  our  claim. 

I  Q:  /«,  there  a  presence 
Xof  armed  personnel  on 
^he  island?  Admiral 
fSudomo,  I  thinkf  said 
khere  was  in  a  report  ear- 
Hed  yesterday. 

I-  A:  There’s  none,  but  it 
{may  be  possible  that  a 
fpatrol  boat  might  have 
I  landed  some  people  there 
f  jiist  for  a  while  in  order  to 
rlook  around,  after  which 
ithey  got  back  on  their 
|boat. 

I  QUESTION:  Datuk, 
|o?i  the  question  of  the 
\fjOok  East  policy y  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  policy  has 
igenerated  considerable 
interest  and  to  a  limited 
extent  some  confusion  — 
!you  see  the  paper  today 
that  some  people  think 
buying  a  Japanese  car 
or  a  computer  is  part  of 
dhe  policy.  What  exactly 
|t6'  the  Look  East  policy? 
r  ANSWER:  Well,  we 
ihave  been  looking  to  the 
West  in  the  past.  So 
[whatever  you  used  to  do 


|before  with  West  I  think 
fyou  should  also  do  with 
fthe  East.  And  if  you  have 
learned  all  the  bad  work 
ethics  of  the  West  before, 
[it  is  about  time  you  learn 
j^soihe  of  the  good  work 
ethics  of  the  East.  But  if 
phere  are  bad  work  eth- 
pcs  in  the  East,  we  don't 
follow  that  either.  Look 
fEast  means  we  should 
.tap  resources  from  other 
sources  than  just  the 
West;  it  doesn't  mean 
that  we  are  going  to  give 
\up  the  West.  We  will  still 
follow  what  is  good 
there.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  look  East  as  a 
new  source  of  ethical 
values,  systeips  and  ever 
rything  else  which  are 
useful  for  us.  So  why 
shouldn't  we  make  a  de¬ 
liberate  effort  to  acquire 
them  from  the  East.  I 
don't  mean  that  we 
should,  therefore,  buy 
■  only  Japanese  goods,  but 
if  the  Japanese  goods 
are  good,  why  not? 

;  Q:  What  you  are 
^saying  is  that  we  should 
yacquii'e  only  those  parts 
fwhich  are  good  and 
pjhich  can  be  useful  to  us 
^dnd  are  adaptable  to  our 
loton  situation.  And  you 
would  like  also  to  reject 
\ihose  things  that  are  bad 
|and  which  are  not  pos- 
Isible  to  implement  well 
]tn  this  countiy. 

:A:  Ves,  there  is  no 
Irace  that  can  be  so 
iperfect  that  anybody 
can  copy  every  thing 
[from  them.  We  probably 
piave  got  some  very  good 
Ethics  ourselves.  We  are 
hot  going  to  dismiss  our 
good  ethics  because  we 
|Are  looking  East  now. 

gut  we  should  comple- 
lent;  we  should  re-ex¬ 
amine  ourselves  to  find 
,put  whether  our;  ethics 
[could  be  supplemented 
[by  something  we  borrow 
from  the  East.  Work  eth¬ 
ics  is  something  that  I 
think  is  very  useful  for 
p8.  That's  why  the  em- 
|)hasis  is  on  work  ethics, 
[systems  management 
style,  management 
practices;  these  are 
[things  you  can  learn 
[from  them. 


Q;  A^re  there  not  Sad, 
Hhings  which  we  should 
\not  leai'ny  for  example y 
{promotion  on  the  basis 
Jo/  age  but  not  merit? 

^  A:  Ya,  to  a  certain  ex- 
pent  there  is  some  seri- 
|ous  weakness  in  promor 
tion  on  the  basis  of  age. 
{So  we  should  study 
[whether  there  are  any 
Igood  points  or  bad  points 
pn  this  approach.  There 
[may  be  some  good 
points  there,,  it  all  de- 
(pends  on  the  attitudes 
[that  you  adopt.  The 
[Japanese  have  shown 
(that  there  is  a  virtue  in 
^tha-t  system.  The  thing 
fthat  happens  is  that  the 
lyounger  man  accepts 
[that  the  system  will 
jOventually  benefit  hini, 
Band  therefore  he  is  going 
to  make  sure  that  the 
[System  works.  When  the 
Japanese  boss  who  is  not 
knowledgeable  gives  an 
instruction  to  his  sub¬ 
ordinate  who  is  brilliant, 
the  brilliant  subordinate 
[Soes  not  immediately 
,say,  “Ah,  how  stupid  of 
him!''  He  will  do  his  level 
best  to  ensure  that  the 
/instruction  is  translated 
pii  such  a  way  that  it  will 
^bring  about  success. 
iThat  is  the  Japanese  at- 
Ititude  towa!rds  the  sys- 
|tem.  Therefore,  it  works. 
|But  in  our  system, 

•  whether  by  seniority  or 
fby  merit,  the  moment 
Isomebody  goes  above  us, 
|We  go  round  telling  peo- 
Iple  that  fellow  is  a  rotter. 
(You  run  him  down,  you 
Idenigrate  him  because 
you  think  that  you  are 
.the  best.  And  in  that  situ- 
[ation  even  if  promotion 
[is  by  merit,  the  system  is 
[going  to  fail..  So  the  part 
^bf  it  that  yoU' should  fol¬ 
low  is  that  we 'should  ac- 
pDept  the  system;  If  the 
[system  says  that  it  will 
*be  prdmotion  by  merit, 
([then  we  bow  to  anybody 
[promoted  by  merit.  That 
ils  what  is  important. 

;;;  Q:  Doctor,  the  Look 
East  policy  has  some 
bad  immediate,  short 
\ierm,  effects.  There 
j?iai;e  been  ca,ses  of  some 
'Japanese,  especially 
I  Japanese  businessmen, 
(becoming  arrogant,  ex^ 
{pecting  that  they  should 
\J)e  given  priority  over 
fibers.  Has  it  been  so? 


P  A;  Well,  I  have  heard 
Ithis  complaint.  I  have 
fmyself  have  no  ex- 
Iperience  of  any  ar- 
Irogaiice  bn  the  part  of 
She  Japanese.  What  is 
|true  is  that  since  the 
iLiOok  East  policy  there 

been  ah  influx  of 
Ijapanese.  There  will  be 
hnore  contacts  between 
|M  a  1  a  y  s  i  a  n  and 
|Japanese.  In  the  pro- 
Icess,  of  course,  people 
|who  were  not  exposed  to 
iJapanese  before  may 
Sind  that  they  have  to 
peal  with  the  Japanese 
lib w.  They  may  find  that 
liot  pleasant  because 
■|hey  were  used  to  dif- 
iferent  types  of  person- 
liiities.  But  as  far  as  I 
ban  see,  the  Japanese 
:are  very  willing  to  offer 
[practically  all  their  fa- 
[cilities.  You  know,  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  of  them 
^as  volunteered  to  gdve 
places  fbr  traihing,  to 
[give  sbhblafshlps,  to  pay 
‘fares,  t0|iu|  their  men  in 
lour  bqsl^ss  estab* 
llishmenfs  ih  order  to 
iglve  their  expertise.  Of 
Icourse,  in  the  process, 
|there  may  be  some  who , 
|try  to  take  advantage. 
fBut  there  is  no  reason 
|why  we  should  accept 
ISiich  an  attitude, 
p  '  - 

'  .  ■  ,  ‘ . 

I  Q;  But  in  Indonesia 
khey  (the  Japanese) 
ifuwe  been  dubbed  as  ec- 
jpnomic  animals.  Maybe, 
our  case  the  fact  that 
(they  are  willing  to  come 
^oi'wai:d  to  offer  all  sorts 
pf  facilities  is  a  sort  of  an 
investment  for  their 
mwn  benefit  in  the 
future. 

I'  ' 

I  A:  I  think  it  will  be 
lyery  nice  to  say  that  the 
Ijapanese  are  dolhg  this 
Ibecause  they  Ibve  us,  or 
[because  they  Want  to 
ideprive  themselves  of 
Itheir  profits.  I  think  they 
fare  doing  this  because  it 
^is  still  in  their, own  good, 
^ut  if  in  the  process  we 
^also  get  some  good,  I 
Ihink  we  should  be  hap¬ 
py.  There  is  no  nation  in 
this  world  who  is  help' 
ing  us  because  it  loves  us 
and  wants  to  deprive 
itself  of  some  advan¬ 
tages.  Everyone  who  of¬ 
fers  something  to  you 
has  got  something  else 
in  mind.  Let's  accept 
that  as  a  fact  of  life. 
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iQucstion:  How  bad  really 
the  economic  Hitiuition 
the  conniry  preHchtly? 
pr  how  good  iff  it?  And 
how  hafi  the  current  situ¬ 
ation  affected  the  plan- 
^ping  of  the  \yai\ious 
projects  under  the 
"iFouj'th  MOflaysia  Plan? 

•  Answer:  It  is  relatively 
bad,  relative  to  what  we 
were  used  to  before, 
pefore  we  were  used  to 
[growth  of  8  per  cent,  now 
it  is  reduced  to  5  per  cent. 
JTherefore,  in  our  esti- 
[mation  it  is  bad.  But  in 
ithe  eyes  of  the  world  it  is 
still  extremely  good  be* 
cause  most  countries  in 
ihe  world  are  experienc* 
^ng  negative  growth  or 
tvery  minimai  growth.  So 
I  would  say  that,  relative¬ 
ly,  we  are  not  as  well  off 
^now  as  before.  We  must 
[take  things  seriously  be¬ 
cause  any  tendency  to  be 
I  complacent  may  result  in 
a  further  slide.  And  a 
slide,,  once  it  takes  place 
it  is  very  difficult  to  re¬ 
verse.  That  is  why  we 
j^^ave  made  the  country 
Jaware  of  the  situation. 
iWc  try  to  get  them  to 
|understand  what  the  gov- 
|crnment  is  doing.  Why  do 
|we  talk  about  prod-, 
luctivity,  why  do  we  have 
|tp  cut  expenses  etc.  This 
iwe  are  doing  publicly  be- 
|cause  there  is  nothing 
|worse  than  people  who 
|are  euphoric,  starry - 
|eyed.  They  think  the 
givorld  is,  wonderful  and 
|then  suddenly  they  find  a 
|big  hole,  and  they  just  fall 
finto  it.  Then,  of  course,  it 
iis  too  late  to  do  anything. 
I  Q:  There  was  recently 
\jihe  announcement  there 
|i,v  (in  a^rass-the-boai'd 
|c«/  in  the  budget  of  the 
poveymment  by  12  per 
hent  and  that  for  next 
Ij/ear  thei'e  will  be  anoth¬ 
er  12  per  cent  cut  How 
hnli  this  affect  the  gov- 
% rn m en t  departments ? 
Some  sources  are  saying 
mat  one  possible  effect  of 
jpie  cutback  will  be 
greater  efficiency  in  the 
^^overnment.  This  of 


'^u?\s‘e " p resume s  that 
Ificre  has  been  wasteful 
appending  or  at  least  that 
%he  budget  had  all  the 
%yhile  had  a  cushion  eve- 
f:y  year.  And  cuts  could 
|Ie (id  to  more  use ful 
^spending. 

A;  In  the  past,  one  of 
fthe  things  that  we  no¬ 
ticed  was  that  there  was 
^a  tendency  to  over- 
^budget.  For  example,  in 
I'any  one  year  you  will  find 
|at  least  two  supplemen- 
it ary  budgets.  And  If  we 
|total  them  up,  of  course 
|the  amount  is  very  big. 
iBut  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Iwhen  the  ,  accounting  is 
fdohe,  you  find  that  you 
Jhave  expended  less  than 
fWhat  was  originally 
Ibiidgeted  in  the  first 
tplace  even  without  the 
Jsupplementaries.  This 
showed  that  we  were  not 
very  good  in  terms  of 
jbudgeting.  So  now  we  are 
having  another  try  to 
-make  sure  that  we 
-budget  for  actual  spend¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  good  ex- 
^ercise.  It  will  make  our 
^staff  very  much  more 
j-pareful  about  the  way 
fthey  prepare  the  budget 
land  the  way  they  expend 
khe  budget. 

.  Q:  Should  the  tasks  set 
If  or  HIQOM  be  cut  in  view 
jpf  the  slower  prospects  of 
world-tpide  economic 
growth?  For  instance, 
should  plans  for  cement 
plants  be  extended  ever  a 
longer  period  and  the 
'fold  rolling  mill  shelved 
for  the  present? 

A:  The  normal  tenden¬ 
cy  is  to  cut  back  during  a 
"jpcriod  of  recession.  But 
before  this  is  done  we 
Save  to  think  whether  the 
•cutback  is  going  to  affect 
khe  situation  immediate¬ 
ly  or  is  it  going  to  affect 

|the  situation  at  the  end  of 
Ithree,  four  or  five  years^ 
fWe  know  that  the  world 
^economy  tends  to  fluc- 
l^tuate;  there  is  a  peak  pe- 
griod,  there  is  a  trough, 
^and  there  is  a  peak  again. 
[This  is  the  cycle  that  goes 
on  all  the  time.  If  you 


fjnvesl  during  a  frougKr 
khe  project  will  come  on 
^stream  during  a  peak. 
Ijhat  is  when  you  rake  in 
khe  money.  By  just  in- 
ivesting  at  a  peak  period, 
!you  may  end  up  coming 
Lon  stream  during  a 
itrough.  YO..U  are  then 
Igoing  to  loose  money. 
iMost  of  the  investment 
jinvolving  high  costs, 
would  take  several  years 
tto  mature,  may  be  three 
Lyears,  may  be  four  years. 
To  panic  and  say  since 
'the  situation  is  bad  now, 
We  should  stop  investing 
Uor  the  future,  will  make 
^ recovery  more  difficult. 
jWe  have  tp  remember 
Hhat  no  recession  can  last 
jorever.  There  must 
come  a  time  whc^re  there 
ris  an  upturn.  What  we  are 
Ithinking  about  is  that  we 
Ishould  be  ready  when  the 
Iworld  economy  picks  up 
lagain  in  about  three  to 
If  our  years  time.  By  that 
time  the  investment  that 
we  are  putting  in  — . 
iwhich  is  really  low-cost 
?^nvestment  because  it  is 
^being  made  during  a 
krough  —  will  produce 
khe  yield  which  you  ex- 
Ipect  during  a  peak.  If  you 
Jtry  to  invest  during  a 
Ipeak  the  cost  also  will  be 

high  and  the  yield  will 
^come  during  the  trough. 
|!Then  you  are  in  trouble. 

i- 

I  Q:  Datuk,  in  the  gov- 
frnmenVs  estimation, 
flow  long  will  thispresent 
precession  last?  It  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  question  to  answer 
Ibut,  of  course,  you  must 
tfiave  a  certain  idea  if  you 
'^yant  to  make  a  decision. 

A;  I  am  not  an  econo- 

iinist,  I  am  only  a  doctor. 
This  is  very  difficult  for 
ime  to  predict.  People 
(have  been  talking  about 
lirecovery,  you  know,  since 
^1980,  They  Were  talking  of 
la  recovery  at  the  end  of 
a980.  When  the  time  ap¬ 
proached,  they  said  no,  it 
rwould  be  at  the  beginning 
of  1981  or  end  of  1981  or 
ithe  middle  of  1981  and  so 


pn.  But  it  has  gone  on  for 
l^uite  a  considerable 
[length  of  time.  So  we  can- 
jnot  say  with  any  degn'ee 
^f  certainty  when  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  will  take 
place  but  general  opinion 
nuts  it  as  at  about  the  end 
Jof  1^83  or  beginning  of 
Ii984.  It  used  to  be  end  of 
|l983  but  now  they  have 
faddcd  “or.”  So  the  crucial 
[factor  here  is,  of  course, 
Ihe  leadership  of  the 
Iworld.  At  this  moment  we 
nave  two  leaders  who  are 
ffixtremely  stubborn,  who 
nave  very  strong  ideas 
Ifabput  economic  man- 
lagement.  And  no  matter 
What  the  economists  tell 
khem,  they  are  going  to 
^Stick  to  their  ^ns.  So  if 
Ithe  economists  are  right 
pnd  they  are  wrong,  then 
fof  course  the  recovery 
iwill  be  later. 

Q:  Who  are  two  world 
(leaders? 

i  A:  Your  guess  is  as 
Lgood  as  mine, 
r  Q:  Datuk,  when  we 
kplanned  our  budget  last 
^year,  the  assumption 
pmade  by  our  own  econo- 
{ mists  was  rather  too  opti- 
pviistic.  The  basis  for  the 
PpHce  of  rubber,  tin  and 
l^petroleum  was  way 
labove  the  present  level, 
^fyf  course  there  ia  an  ele- 
tment  of  chance  in  all 
ithese^  But  the  frightening 
Hhing  is  that  we  were  way 

\Pff-  \ 

■  A:  We  are  not  the  only 
^Ones  who  were  way  off 
|(in  our  forecast).  The 
Iwhole  World  was  way  off. 
IThere  are  people  who 
fwere  even  further  way  off 
|than  we  were.  Our 
iprojections  are  not  -  so 
ibad.  But  some  people 
have  been  proved  totally 
wrong.  You  can  blame 
pur  projections  with  the 
benefit  of  hindsight.  But 
Iwhen  we.  were  drawing 
Lup  the  Fourth  plan,  peo¬ 
ple  were  saying  why  we 
put  development  expen- 
Ikiture  at  $42  billion.  Why 
kiot  more  to  stimulate 
|gr^th.  they  asked. 
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t^i  Datuk,  on  the  subject 
|o/  leaderfihip  by  exam- 
|p/c,  the  word  in  that  you, 
p)?*  the  new  government, 
fhiis  directed  all  senior 
politicians,  junior  poli¬ 
ticians  and  senior  civil 
Servants  and  so  on  that 
fthey  7nust  adjust  to  a 
pess  ostentatious  life- 
f^tyle,  that  they  should 
^ot  Uidulge  in  con- 
ppfcifouA*  consumption, 
I  Is  this  U'uef 
I?’  A:  Well,  on  the 
palaries  that  all  these 
Keople  draw  1  don’t 
Ithink  they  can  be  very 

Itentatious.  If  they  are 
tentatious,  then  there 
ust  be  something 
ong  with  their  behav- 
jr.  What  they  have 
eh  told  to  do  is  to  live 
thill  their  means.  If 
ey  live  within  their 
eahs  there  should  be 
ostentation.  That  is 
I  all  that  we  want  them 
i^4o  do. 

.  ,  Q:  Datuk,  some  of 
fthem  may  have  pmvate 
^perfectly  legitimgte 
^sources  of  income, 
%eiihet  through  rich 
l-wnncs  or  whatever.  But 
Pfhei'e  is  the  rationale 
tthat  if  they  are  too  os- 
fieiitaiious,  people 
f might  associate  the 
government  with  such 
textravagance  and 
^therefore  the  govern¬ 
ment  becomes  more  re¬ 
mote  from  people? 
r  A:  Well,  it  they  are 
all  that  rich,  I  think  it  is 
hotter  for  them  to  live 
pn  their  riches  rather 
than  be  with  the'  gov¬ 
ernment.  If  they  are 
with  the  government^ 
^hey  should  live  within 
Ihe  means  of  their  gov- 
jernment  Income.  If 
they  find  this  too 
restrictive,  they  of 
Jpourse  have  to  re¬ 
consider  their  post- 
lions.  We  cannot  have 
|he  situation  where  we 
Will  have  to  explain 
that  so  and  so  is  rich  by 
Inheritance  and  all 
|hat.  That  is  not  in 
keeping  with  our  desire 
to .  have  a  clean,  effi¬ 
cient  and  trustworthy 
government. 


pUESTlON;  Datuk,  I  would  lik&  to  po 
picA;  to  your  comment  on  comuption. 
mven  if  some  people  prefer  you  to  slow 
potcn  on  that  front,  more  people  are 
pemg  called  in  (for  enquiries)  or  have 
peen  arresed  for  corruption.  But  only 
pcccLsionally  we  have  big  fish  caught 
m  the  net  Are  there,  so  few  of  such 
people?  Do  you  think  you  are  going  in 
ihe  Hght  direction  in  trying  to  control 
horruptign  within  a  manageable 
level? 

I  ANSWER;  There  are  quite  a 
dumber  of  big  fish,  I  have  got  to  admit 
that.  But  1  would  like  to  explain  cor¬ 
ruption  a  little  bit  There  are  two  types 
jbf  corruption;  one  is  legal  corruption 
and  the  other  one  is  moral  corruption, 
^ou  can  devise  a  law  which  will  pun¬ 
ish  the  corrupt  but  laws  on  corruption, 
like  laws  on  anything  else,  have  got 
loopholes.  People  who  are  smart  use 
|hese  loopholes  to  commit  corruption 
^d  yet  get  away  with  it.  So  we  know 
:86  and  so  is  corrupt  but  we  cannot 
batch  him  because  he  has  avoided 
Iwhat  is  illegal  and  done  what  is  per¬ 
fectly  legal.  Therefore,  we  cannot  take 
(him  to  court.  But  what  he  has  done  is 
atill  morally  corrupt.  For  example,  we 
»have  a  ruling  saying  that  an  Exco 
[member  may  not  sit  in  the  Exco  when 
(a  discussion  on  his  own  application  is 
taken  up.  So  if  he  sits,  of  course  this  is 
a  case  of  corruption.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  he  may  work  very  well  with  his 
jpther  friends.  When  it  is  his  turn,  he 
goes  out;  the  other  friends  push  it 
through.  The  next  time  the  friends  go 
but,  and  he  pushes  it  through.  So  legal¬ 
ly,  there  is  no  corruption.  We  cannot 
l  ihold  people  like  this  and  bring  them  to 
Court."!  know  hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
have  been  alienated  in  this  way,  but  I 
pan’t  catch  them.  I  know  they  are 
morally  corrupt  but  I  can't  expose 
them.  I  think  you  can  expose  them  like 
fyou  did  in  the  case  of  Taman  Aman. 
i|[rhere  was  no  corruption,  legally 
bpeaking.  But  I  think  the  public  feels 
ijlhere  was  morally  a  corrupt  practice, 
i.  Q:  During  the  debate  on  the  recent 
^p,mendment  of  the  anti-corruption  Uiw 
you  said  that  in  cases  where  legal 
pction  was  not  possible,  the  govem- 
\ment  had  other  ^tions  like  dismissal. 
^To  what  extent  has  this  been  done? 

A:  We  dismissed  a  number  of  peo- 
Jple.  ,But  since  corrupt  practices  have 
|been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  the 
dumber  of  people  involved  is  large.  So 
hf  we  are  to  dismiss  those  involved,  a 
larger  number  will  be  affected.  This 
makes  things  very  difficult  for  us. 

!  Q:  Did  the  selection  of  (Barisan 
^Nasional)  candidates  in  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  in  any  way  reflect  the  **dismissaV* 
^df  people  suspected  of  corruption? 


r  A:  That  Judgement  has  to  be  made 
by  others.  !  myself  do  not  have  any- 
|thing  to  say.  'v  ^ 

I  Q:  Datuk,  while  on  the  same  sub- 
\ject,  some  people  say  if  you  are  really 
^eriotui  about  creating  a  clean,  effi- 
iCient  and  trustworthy  government, 
lyou  have  to  start  calling  for  by-elec- 
^ions.  In  their  view,  some  of  the  pre- 
Iseni  legislators  do  not  fit  in  with  what 
^ou  really  desire. 

A;  That  may  or  may  not  be  true;  But 
|where  !  cannot  prove,  !  have  to  allow 
/the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  !  cannot  pun¬ 
ish  a  person  unless  !  am  convinced 
.that  the  evidence  is  very  clear,  even  if 
?it  is  a  case  of  moral  corruption. !  have 
|to  be  ^convinced,  the  cases  that  !  have 
^4et  go  are  cases  where  !  suspect  but 
^have  no  means  of  proving  moral  cor- 
Iruption.  !f  there  is  legal  corruption,  we 
ican  go  to  court. 

1:  Q:  Datuk,  on  the  question  of  moral 
corruption,  you  mention  a  specific 
^ase  of  an  Executive  Councillor  help- 
^ing  his  friends  and  then  getting  his 
)back  scratched  by  his  friends.  In 
^many  countries,  this  is  actually  il¬ 
legal.  Can  we  not  amend  the  law  to 
tmake  it  such.  Cannot  we  introduce 
some  system  whereby  not  only  do  we 
\punish  what  is  legally  corrupt  now  but 
also  the  morally  corrupt  by  making 
what  w  morally  corrupt  aiso. legally 
corrupt. 

i  A:  The  problem  is  one  of  having  to 
p^prove  it  in  the  court.  How  do  you  prove 
i^bias  in  the  court.  The  man  will  say 
that  the  decision  are.  based  on  the 
merits  of  the  cases.  So  this  is  very 
ifdifficult.  !n  many  cases,  they  can  hide 
Kinder  different  names^haihes  Vf  rela- 
|tives  and  friends.  All  these  things  are 
Ibeing  done,  !  know,  but  !  can’t  catch 
Ithem. 


Q:  tasked  you  the  last  time  whether 
b/ou  were  afraid  of  losing  supporters, 
\very  strong  supporters,  by  this  clean- 
mp  campaign.  You  said,  **Well,  I  have 
puilt  alternative  support.**  I  would  like 
iio  know  whether  you  are  still  confi¬ 
dent  there  are  enough  clean  people  to 
ikave  alternative  support. 

I  A:  I  think  !  have  up  to  the  moment, 
fanyway.  But  of  course  !  cannot  be 
jeure.  !t  depends  on  the  people  in  this 
i  country;  if  they  still  support  me.  I'll  be 
Inhere.  !  would  still  be  aUe  to  do  this 
|thing  but  if  people  start  saying  that  he 
|is  treading  on  too  many  toes,  !  will  be 
^out.  It  doesn't  mean  that !  am  going  to 
istop  but  !  will  be  out,  that  is  all.  !  am 
fsure  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
Iwould  like  to  pin  something  on  me. 
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IUESTION:  Datuk,  can 
tsk  about  Anwar  Ibrd- 
mf  Some  people  are 
ondering  whether  he 
a  very  charismatic 
ader.  He  seems  sin- 
ly'e.  He  has  his  vision 
'  Islamic  Malaysia.  He 
IS  a  following  growing 
yei'yday.  Some  people 
*e  wondering  whether 
7u  would  be  able  to 
de  this  young  tiger. 
’^Would  you  be  able  to 
wontain  his  eagerness 
Wor  an  Islamic 
\  Malaysia? 

V  ANSWER;  I  don*t  see 
any  rei^on  lo  worry.  If 
he  sticks  to  proper  Is- 
jwmic  tnterpretation» 
hen  there  Is  noHiing  for 
hybody  to  worry  about 
hat  heiwishes  to  do.  In 
act,  since  we  are  doing 
hat  he  would  like  to 
lo,  he  Joined  Dm  no  ^nd 
ecame  its  candidate, 
t  course,  a  lot  of  peo- 
le  equate  Islam  with 
ome  extreniist  de- 
ands.  That  is  not  Is- 
am.  Extremist  de- 
and  is  not  Islamic.  Is- 
|lam  should  be  tolerant, 
|ihould  be  colis|derate 
|bf  the  need  of  others, 
^nd  this  is  what  Anwar 
ptands  for.  As  far  as  I 
can  make  out  he  has  not 
Remanded  something 
Impossible  of  the  gov- 
l^lrnment.:|He  thinks 
here  should  lie  ah  Is¬ 
lamic;  Bank,  and  there 
18  no  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  between  him  and 
e.  I  donT  think  there 
IS  need  to  worry  about 
riding  a  tiger  and  all 
hat.  He  is  a  very  ihild 

Interjection:  They 


i'e  miid  when  they  are 
ibies! 

Q;  To  go  on  to  specif- 
s,  Datukf  there  hds 
3en  some  worry 
ngng  the  people  whh 
tow  him  well.  He  is 
terested  in  putting  Is- 
mic  law  instead  of  or- 
nary  toy,  ond  there 
|are  a  tot  of  people  who 
$hink  it  is  feasible.  But 
mctually  Islamic  law  w 
pof  a  body  of  law.  It  is  a 
elementary,  rudi- 
Imentary  actually,  hav¬ 
ing  no  body  of  prece- 
\dents.  So  one  day  when 

Efiwar*s  position  is 
ronger,  he  and  his  f Ol¬ 
ivers  will  ask  for  Is- 
mic  law.  How  are  you 
ing  to  cope  with  it? 

A:I  think,  if  he  keeps 
the  spirit  of  Islam, 
ere  shouldn’t  be  any 
oblem.  As  far  as  I  can 
e,  there  is  no  prob- 
in.  We  are  not  seeking 
|0  Impose  conditions  on 
|ieople  Which  are  not 
|acceptabie  to  them, 
lion-Musiims  for  exam¬ 
ble.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
^on  of  Islam  to  impose 
itself  upon  non-Mus- 
||lms  because  Islam 
liMtys  your  religion  is 
iyours,  my  religion  is 
limine.  So  why  should  we 
fworry  about  such 
^things? 

Q:  In  other  words, 
|you  do  not  rule  out  the 
Ipossibility  of  this  coun¬ 
fry  adopting  Islamic 
^law? 

I  A:  It  already  adopts 
Ipersonal  Islamic  law 
ias  a  personal  law  of  the 
Muslims.  Aspects  of  Is- 


tlamic  concept  of  Justice 
bro  Already  to  be  found 
in  the  common  law  that 
|we  have  in  this  country. 
^i¥here  the  law  is  entire¬ 
ly  againsi  Islamic  con- 
tcept  of  Justice,  then  of 
Icourse  we  have  to  re¬ 
think  about  it.  As  far  as 
p  can  see,  criminals  are 
Ipunished  in  Islam  and 
they  are  punished  in 
any  other  system. 

Q:  Bui  Dr  isn*t  there 
a  possibility,  going  right 
down  to  literal  things 
^ike  having  your  hands 
)phopped  off  and  things 
%ke  that.  Will  it  get  to 
that? 

A:  I  don’t  see  very 
many  Muslim  coun¬ 
tries  which  practise 
that.  The  conditions  for 
that  are  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  achieve.  In 
fact  if  we  have  Islamic 
law  in  this  country,  peo¬ 
ple  may  resort  to  steal¬ 
ing,  because  it  requires 
lour  witnesses,  and 
they  have  to  be  Mus¬ 
lims  who  are  good  Mus¬ 
lims.  It  is  very  difficult 
;to  find  four  good  wit¬ 
nesses  to  a  crime.  So 
ibecause  of  this  prob- 
ilem,  a  lot  of  countries 
resort  to  other  pun¬ 
ishments.  But  if  the  sit- 
i^uation  becomes  that 
this  country  is  totally 
Muslim  arid  they  are 
l^all  good  Muslims  and 
.they  are  willing  to 
come  forward  and  testi- 
ify  that  so  and  so  has 
stolen  then  in  that  situ¬ 
ation  we  can  practise 
Islamic  law  and  I  don’t 
see  why  anybody 
should  complain.  As  I 


said  Islam  is  a 
ipragmatic  religion. 

I  What  it  says  is  that  peo- 
I  ple  who  commit  crime 
kmust  be  punished. 

Q;  So  there  is  no  basis 
{for  fear? 

^  A:  No,  I  don’t  think 
beopie  need  to  worry 
nbout  this.  I  know  a  lot 
ipf  people  worry,  but  I 
^  think  it  is  due  to  lack  of 
^understanding.  They 
•jSee  some  extremist 
practices  elsewhere 
and  they  think  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do 
^ere.'We  have  been  ex- 
"tremely  reasonable  in 
•ithls  country.  We  have 
inot  tried  to  force  the 
non-Muslims  to  accept 
anything  that  is  against 
their  own  conscience 
;  just  because  we  want  to 
impose  our  will.  That  is 
|not  the  proper  thing  to 
ido.  But  there  may  be  a 
ItIme  when  everybody 
;  riccepts  Islam  and  then 
Cf  course  at  that  time 
khere  is  no  problem  and 
^  they  are  all  good  Mus- 
!llms. 

t  Q;  What  is  the  think- 
Ang  Datuk  in  your  Cabi¬ 
net,  particularly  of  the 
inourMuslim  members? 

t  A;  The  non^Musllms 
k don’t  seem  to  be  wor- 
:rled  about  this  thing. 
iThey  liever  raise  the 
[matter  at  all.  They 
k  know  what  we  are  prac- 
Itisirig  In  this  country  Is 
ftotally  compatible  with 
Itheir  own  concept  of 
I  Justice,  and  it  Is  •  also 
Icompatible  with  Islam¬ 
ic  concept  of  justice. 

!f 
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IMIALAYSIA 


MINISTER  OF  CULTURE  CHARGED  WITH  MURDER 

Certain  Election  Winner  Killed 

Kuala  Lumpur  NEW  STRAITS  TIMES  in  English  11  Jul  82  pp  1,  4 


[Excerpts] 

ipPAMiPIN,  Sat.  —  The  Minister  ot 
iCulture,  Youth  and  Sports,  Datuk 
^okhtar  Hashim,  and  four  others 
were  tentatively  charged  in  the 
ipiagistrate’s  court  here  today  with 
the  murder  of  Negri  Sembilan 
Ppeaker  Datuk  Mohamed  Taha  Ta- 
■  ; 

"  The  other  four  accused  are  ketua  kam- 

SRahmat  Satiman,  54,  of  Kampung 
lij,  Tampin;  Mohammed  Noor din  Jo- 
fhan,  33,  a  coihpany  manager  from  Taman 
Bahau;  Aziz  Tunipuk,  53,  a  busi- 
ipessman  from  Batu  Berendam^  Malacca; 
Iwd  a  self-employed  man,  Aziz  Abdullah, 
its*  of  Kamptn^^^duk,  ©^^encheh. 


Former  Ne¬ 
gri  Sembilan  State 
Speaker  Datuk 
Mohamad  Taha  Ta- 
lib  was  shot  dead 
outside  his  hpme 
near  Gemencheh 
about  1.15  a.  m.  on 
April  14. 

His  body  was  not  ' 
discovered  until  about 
five  hours  later,  by  his 
i  nephew,  Adnan  Kha- 
ihis. 

The  killing  of  Datuk 
Taha  shocked  the  na¬ 
tion  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  preparations 
for  the  country’s  gen¬ 
eral  election. 

Datuk  Taha,  55,  was 
seeking  re-election  for . 
a  sixth  term  as  As- ' 
semblyman  for 
Gemencheh. 

The  night  before  the 
incident,  Datuk  Taha 
had  returned  home  af¬ 
ter  attending  a  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Barisan 
Nasional  elections 
room  in  Gemencheh. 

He  was  about  to  re¬ 
tire  to  bed  when  some¬ 
one  came  calling.  He 
^invited  the  man  in  and 
'told  his  wife  to  make 
some  coffee. 

,  However,  when  his 
wife  returned  with  the 
drinks,  Datuk  Taha 
’and  the  man  had  left. 

Minutes  later, 
gunshots  were  heard. 
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Suspect's  Background 
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[Text] 


DATUK  Mokifitar  Hashim  is  the 
[deputy  president  of  Umno  Youth 
'  and  is  a  member  of  the  Umno  Su- 
Ipreme  Council.  In  1981,  he  gained 
"the  third  highest  number  of  votes 
'bettering  his  position  from  number 
16th  in  1978. 

Datuk  Mokhtar’s  rise  in  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  rapid.  At  the  age  of 
iso,  he  was  elected  as  MP  for  Rem- 
bau/Tampin,  Negri  Sembilan  in  a 
by-election  in  1972.  He  was  then 
working  as  a  plant  breeder  in  Har- 
{rison  and  Crbssfield’s  Oil  Palm  Re¬ 
search  Centre  in  Banting,  Se¬ 
langor. 

He  had  started  there  in  1967  after 
[graduating  from  the  University  of 
Malaya  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree. 

i  Though  he  had  been  a  member  of 
Umno  since  1967,  he  became  active 
;at  the  division  level  in  1972  shortly 
before  the  by-election.  He  was  then 
deputy  head  of  the  Umno  division 
and  Umno  Youth,  Morib,  Selangor, 
-After  his  election  as  MP  for  Rem- 
bau/Tampin,  his  divisional  base 
shifted  to  Tampin.  _ 

i,  Datuk  Mokhtar’s  political  base  in 
•Tampin  remained  that  of  Umno 
[Youthi  He  was  re-elected  unop¬ 
posed  in  1974  and  again  in  1978.  He 
was  returned  yet  again  in  1982,  this 
[being  his  fourth  term  as  an  MP. 

;  It  was  only  in  1980  that  he  suc- 


iCeeded  in  taking  over  as  head  of 
jTampin  division. 

[;  In  Government,  Datuk  Mokhtar 
{has  risen  from  being  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary,  Ministry  of 
Culture,  Youth  and  Sports  in  1972  to 
Minister  in  1980.  In  between,  he  was 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  then  Deputy  Minister  of 
Defence.  In  1979  he  took  over  as 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister. 

{  In  1980,  Datuk  Mokhtar  was  one 
of  the  recipients  of  the  Jaycees 
Outstanding  Young  Persons  of  Ne¬ 
gri  Sembilan  Award  for  1979. 

V  Born  on  May  1, 1942  in  Kampung 
fPadang  Debar,  Rembau,  Negri 
ISemibilan,  Datuk  Mokhtar  is  the 
fson  of  a  clerk, 

?  He  received  his  early  education 
jin  Rembau  and  Gemas  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  Malay  College,  Kuala 
[Kai^gsar. 

I  In  1967  he  graduated  from  the 
fUniversity  of  Malaya  with  a 
IBachelor  of  Science  degree, 

■  His  university  days  were  marked 
by  much  activity.  He  was  president 
iof  the  University  of  Malaya’s  Stu- 
ident  Union  during  the  1964/65  ses¬ 
sion  and  the  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Malaysian  Students 
the  following  year, 
r  Datuk  Mokhtar  is  married  to 
Datin  Bahariah  binti  Mohamed 
Yusof  and  has  three  children.  His 
bio-data  gives  his  hobbies  as  read¬ 
ing  and  playing  squash. 
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yictipa  Active  in  Politics 
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[Text] 


pATUK  Mohamad  Taha,  an 
Umno  veteran  of  more  than  30 
iy ears  spent  the  last  two  years 
|of  his  life  in  a  successful  fight 
[for  political  survival. 

I  In  a  “liiini-Cabinet”  State  re- 
ishuffle  he  was  retained  in  charge 
;bf  the  religious  portfolio. 

Some  14  months  later  he  was  shifted 
Into  'political  neutral’  when  he  was 
appointed  Speaker  of  the  State  As- 
isembly  after  the  death  of  Datuk  Haji 
^Abdul  Kadir  Abdullah. 

I  According  to  a  statement  made  by 
■his  second  wife,  Puan  Noridah  Ahmad, 
132,  after  the  murder,  Datuk  Taha  rc- 
I’ceived  a  series  of  threatening  letters 
and  phone  calls  asking  him  to  resign 
from  the  time  he  was  defeated  in  the 
battle  for  the  Tampin  Umno  divisional 
chairmanship  up  until  his  death.  He 
told  her  that  “some  people”  had  hired 
bomohs  to  do  him  harm. 

.  Because  of  the  opposition  to  Datuk 
Taha  within  the  Tampin  Division,  it 
i;was  widely  expected  that  he  would  be 
[dropped  as  a  candidate  for  the  Stdte 
iiseat  of  Gemencheh  in  the  last  general 
election.  Haji  Ujang  bin  Ajak,  Penghulu 
of  Gemencheh  was  tipped  for  the  nomi¬ 
nation. 

However,  in  a  surprise  last-minute 
turnaround  on  the  eve  of  nomination 
day,  Datuk  Taha  was  again  nominated. 
Which  meant  hb  was  almost  certain  to 
win  the  seat  and  take  his  place  again  as 
'the  most  senior  Executive  Councillor. 
But  death  intervened. 

Datuk  Taha  first  hit  headlines  in  1955 
when  this  fiery  young  schoolteacher 


was  publicly  banned  by  the  colonial 
government  from  making  political 
speeches. 

But  the  Gemencheh  farmer’s  son 
had  been  active  in  politics  since  the 
time  Datuk  Qnn  was  stumping  the 
country  campaigning  against  the 
Malayan  Union  in  1946,  and  he  was  not 
to  be  silenced. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  Tampin 
State  seat  in  1959  at  the  age  of  25  and 
five  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Executive  Council. 

Datuk  Taha’s  political  heyday  was  in 
the  late  sixties  and  throughout  the  sev¬ 
enties,  when  as  senior  Executive  Coun¬ 
cillor  he  served  on  several  occasions  as 
Acting  Mentri  Besar  and  wielded  un¬ 
challenged  influence  over  the  Tampin 
Division. 

In  1974,  he  was  honoured  with  a  Da- 
lukship  by  the  YangDipertuan  Besar. 

At  his  death  he  was  still  a  powerful 
and  popular  figure  in  Gemencheh,  hav¬ 
ing  built  up  a  strong  following  during 
his  many  years  in  politics  and  enjoying 
the  support  of  a  wide  family  network 
throughout  the  constituency. 

After  his  murder  townsfolk  in 
Gemencheh  told  the  New  Siraiia  Times 
that  he  was  well  liked  and  ap¬ 
proachable,  “interested  in  everybody’s 
problems”. 

The  manager  of  the  restaurant  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Umno  building 
recalled  that  Datuk  Taha  had  stopped 
to  chat  with  him  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
murder  and  had  remembered  to  en¬ 
quire  if  the  problems  the  restaurant 
had  been  having  with  its  water  pipes 
had  been  solved. 
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[Text] 


pi  A  Eli  r  b  a  n 

Idiplomals  welcomed  .the 
jMalaysian  government’s 
fannouncement  that  it  is 
{looking  into  the  possi- 
fbility  of  engaging  in 
tbarter  trading  with  other 
licounlries,  and  are  keen  to 
^get  further  details, 
j  Prime  Minister  Datuk 
fSeri  Dr  Mahathir 
jMohamad.  who  made  the 
iannouncement  recently, 
fsaid  that  this  method  of 
Hrading  could  help  East 
(European  countries  over- 
fcomc  some  of  their  for¬ 
eign  exchange  problems 
;that  have  in  the  past  lim- 
jited  their  capaeity  to  buy 
'Malaysian  exports  of  raw 
'materials. 

I  Through  the  use  of  this 
Imode  of  trading,  he  said. 
{Malaysia  could  diversify 
(its  markets  more  easily. 

1  The  Charge  d’Affaires 
iof  the  Romanian  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
{Mr  Ion  Donca,  said  that 
K“this  proposal  is  a 
positive  one  which  in¬ 
dicates  Malaysia’s  genu- 
■ine  desire  to  develop 
(trade  relations  with  all 
{countries  of  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  East  European 
countries.” 

C  Poland’s  Commercial 
jCounscllor,  Mr  G.  Nobis, 
fsaid  that  the  proposal 
bad  come  “at  a  unique 


time  when  such  trading 
can  benefit  both  Poland 
and  Malaysia  mutually.” 

The  Charge  d’Affaires 
of  the  Czechoslovakian 
Embassy,  Mr  P.  Vaca, 
said  that  his  country  was 
very  enthusiastic  about 
the  proposal  and  looked 
forward  to  its  realisation 
to  promote  trade  between 
the  two  countries. 

Malaysia’s  barter 
trading  proposal  is  seen 
by  those  diplomats  as  a 
good  Opportunity  for 
their  countries  to  be  able 
to  buy  more  Malaysian 
raw  materials  such  as 
natural  rubber,  tin  and 
palm  oil  without  being 
hampered  by  foreign  ex¬ 
change  considerations. 

They  also  sec  it  as  an 
opportunity  for  them  to 
export  to  Malaysia  more 
of  their  products  which 
have  not  done  well  in  the 
local  market  in  view  of 
the  Malaysian  prefer¬ 
ence  in  the  past  to  buy 
more  from  non-com¬ 
munist  West  European 
countries,  the  United 
States,  Japan,  South  Ko¬ 
rea  and  other  sources. 

*Tf  this  proposal  goes 
through,  we  can  expect 
the  turnover  and  volume 
in  our  bilateral  trade  to 
rise  in  value  over  the 
coming  years,”  one 


diplomat  said. 

The  balance  of  trade 
between  Malaysia  and 
almost  all  East  Europe¬ 
an  eountries  has  *tradi- 
t  ion  ally  been  in 
Malaysia’s  favour. 

For  instance, 
Malaysian  exports  to  Ro-  ^ 
mania  last  year 
amounted  to  $35.9  mil¬ 
lion,  while  imports  came 
to  $24  million.  In  trade 
witlf  Poland.  Malaysian 
exports  totalled  $48.4  mil¬ 
lion  and  imports,  $22  mil¬ 
lion.  In  Czechoslovakia’s 
case,  Malaysian  exports 
amounted  to  $63  million, 
while  imports  were  only 
$14  million.  , 

The  common  de¬ 
nominator  and  major 
items  in  Malaysian  ex¬ 
ports  to  all  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  tin,  natu¬ 
ral  rubber  and  rubber 
products  as  well  as  palm 
oil. 

The  diplomats  have  al¬ 
ready  informed  their  re^ 
spective  governments  of 
this  new  Malaysian  pro¬ 
posal  and  are  anxious  to 
obtain  further  details 
about  this  proposal  from 
the  relevant  authorities. 

The  diplomats  based 
in  the  country  have  come 


up  with  a  very  basic  and 
tentati  ve  list  of  goods  and 
and  services  that  they 
are  prepared  to  offer  in 
return  for  Malaysian  raw 
materials  and  other  sup¬ 
plies. 

Romania,  according  to 
Mr  Donca,  is  .prepared  to 
offer  Malaysia  some  rail- 
w  ay  equipment, 
hydropower  stations, 
cheniicals,  fertilisers,  all 
types  of  metal  bars  and 
sheets,  some  aircraft 
(BAC  111-type)  and  heli¬ 
copters  for  agricultural 
u^. 

On  the  other  hand^  Mr 
Nobis  said  Poland  could 
offer  Malaysia  coal  j  for 
use  as  energy,  fisl^ ihg 
vessels  of  various  types, 
refrigeration  facilities, 
cargo,  vessels,  cbm- 
mcrcial  tankers,  port 
construction  facilities, 
road  and  building  ma¬ 
chinery,  railway  equip¬ 
ment  and  machine  tools. 

Mr  Vaca  said  that 
Czechoslovakia  could  of¬ 
fer  Malaysia  power 
plants  for  electrification 
purposes,  industrial 
plants,  machine  tools, 
metal-working  techno¬ 
logy  and  some  consumer 
goods  such  as  glassware, 
pianos,  chemicals  and 
also  machinery.  4- 
Bcrnama  ES 
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^OCAL  businessmen 
^ave  picked  out  a  couple 
problems  that  could 
^rise  if  the  government 
decides  to  engage  in 
fbarter  trading  with 
PSastern  European  coun- 
pies. 

g  These  are  the  ap- 
l^arently  liniited  range  of 
products  from  the 
pastern  bloc  that  could 
J^e  exchanged  and  con- 
jiiumer  acceptance  of  the 
products  in  Malaysia. 

I  As  an  example,  an  ex- 
licutive  of  a  trading  firm 
&hich  has  business  con¬ 
tacts  with  Eastern  Eu- 
fope  said  one  possibility 
lor  barter  would  be  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment 
Irom  the  Eastern  bloc, 
r  But  Eastern  Europe- 
lin  equipment  was  mod¬ 
elled  on  standards  in  the 
soviet  Union  while  the  lo- 
pal  market  had  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  British,  US  or 
Japanese  products,  he 
^aid. 

I  The  official  felt  that 
a^alaysia  would  first 
liave  to  identify  precisely 
^hat  products  from 
Eastern  Europe  could  be 
larketed  successfully 
here  and  in  the  region 
before  embarking  on 
barter  trade. 

I ;  One  solution  to  the 
|>roblem  of  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  would  be  to 
Sliarry  out  an  aggressive 
fcampaign  to  promote 
^Eastern  European  goods, 
^e  suggested. 

J  Another  possibility 
Svould  be  to  negotiate 
Jvith  Eastern  European 
Inanufacturers  on  the 
|>osslbility  of  making 
floods  according  to 


Mal^aysian  specif- 
ications., 

If  Malaysia  finds  the 
range  of  possibilities  lim¬ 
ited,  it  may  have  to  limit 
exports  accordingly  to 
avoid  accumulating  a 
huge  trade  surplus  with 
the  Eeistern  bloc. 

Peninsular  Malaysia 
reported  a  surplus  in 
direct  trade  with  the  bloc 
of  about  $187  million  in 
the  January-March  quar¬ 
ter. 

The  Statistics  De¬ 
partment  lists  eight  spe¬ 
cific  countries  in  the 
Eastern  bloc  in  its 
monthly  external  trade 
figures:  Bulgaria,  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,.  East  Germa¬ 
ny,  Hungary,  Poland,  Ro¬ 
mania,  USSR  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Malaysia’s  present 
trade  with  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  is  relatively  small. 
As  an  indication,  Penin¬ 
sular  Malaysia's  imports 
on  a  direct  trade  basis 
from  the  bloc  totalled 
$48.7  million  in  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year, 
0.8  per  cent  of  Peninsular 
Malaysia's  total  imports. 
The  goods  were  primari¬ 
ly  from  Poland,  the  USSR 
and  Rumania. 

P  e  n  i  ns  u  1  a  r 
Malaysia's  direct  exports 
to  Eastern  Europe  for  the 
period  came  to  $235.4  mil¬ 
lion,  about  five  per  cent  of 
its  total  exports  during 
the  period. 

The  bulk  of  Penin¬ 
sular  Malaysia's  exports, 
about  82  per  cent,  went  to 
the  USSR.  Exports  to 
Eastern  Europe  were  pri¬ 
marily  rubber  and  palm 
oil. 
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[Text] 


IftUASmNG  doubts  that 
piavc  arisen  recently  in 
|oil  industry  circles, 
IPetronas  managing  di^ 
Rector  Datuk  'Hastam 
^Hadi  said  the  govern- 
iment  was  definitely 
ipressing  ahead  with  its 
>plans  to  build  a  second 
Inational  refinery  at 
^Malacca. 

Datiik  Rastani  told 
^witness  Timeft  that  the 
present  worldwide  sur- 
‘^lus  in  refining  capacity 
'ihad  little  bearing  on 
[iMalaysia^s  plans  to  build 
kup  indigenous  refining 
Icapacity  and  thus  reduce 
^dependence  op  foreign  re- 
jtincries*  ‘ 

He  said  that  Petronas 
fwas  even  considering 
kbuilding  a  third  refinery 
|but  added  it  was  too  early 
4o  go  into  details. 

Industry  sources  esti- 
|Jmate  that  some  75,000  to 
|78<000  barrels  per  day  are 
^now  being  processed  for 
IPetronas  at  refineries  in 
liSingapore.  Other  oil  com- 
Ipanies  such  as  Mobil  and 
iCaltex  are  also  being  sup- 
lPlicd  by  refineries  there. 
I  Oil  industry  ex- 
lecutives  have  privately 
^questioned  the  wisdom  of 
|Malaysia*s  plans  to  build 
ithe  Malacca  refinery, 
fwhich,  accpi'ding  to  some 
Icstimaites,  will  cost  $265- 
|$290  million. 

I  To  underline  his  point, 
|;>atuk  Rastam  quipped: 
ff$uppose  there  is  a  sur¬ 


plus  of  restaurants. 
Would  a  person  building 
his  own  house  leave  out 
the  kitchen?” 

He  suggested  that 
“perhaps  the  oil  com¬ 
panies  are  making  all  the 
noise  because  they  are 
afraid  that  Petronas*  ex¬ 
pansion  will  hurt  them.” 

Both  Shell  and  Esso — 
the  only  two  companies 
operating  refineries  in 
Malaysia  —  expect  to 
lose  substantial  govern¬ 
ment  business  with  the 
cstablishnicnt  of 
Petronas  refineries. 

Petronas,  for  instance, 
has  taken  over  the  1982 
fuel  oil  supply  contract 
for  two  National  Elec¬ 
tricity  Board  power  sta¬ 
tions  which  used  to  be 
supplied  by  Esso. 

Shell  has  said  it  will 
probably  lose  to  Petronas 
its  current  lead  in  the  Pe¬ 
ninsular  Malaysian  mar¬ 
ket  for  oil  products  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.  It  en¬ 
visages  that  Petronas* 
market  share  will  in¬ 
crease  to  more  than  30 
per  cent  by  1990. 

The  current  market 
breakdown  in  Peninsular 
Malaysia  is  as  follows: 
Shell  39  per  cent.  Esso  26 
per  cent,  Petronas  10  per 
cent,  Ceitcx  10  pier  cent, 
Mobil  8  per  cent,  British 
Petroleum  7  per  cent. 

The  120.000  BPD 
Malacca  refinery  is 
scheduled  to  come  on¬ 


stream  in  1986/7.  Asked 
why  it  was  scaled  down 
from  the  original  size  of 
165,000  BPD,  Datuk 
Rastam  said  it  was  felt 
that  the  revised  size  was 
an  optimum  one. 

According  to 
projections  by  Esso,  local 
demand  for  oil  products 
in  1987  will'  reach  about 
199,000  BPD  and  supply 
from  local  refineries 
237,000  BPD,  assuming 
the  proposed  Malacca  re¬ 
finery  comes  onstream 
as  planned.  This  means 
there  would  be  a  surplus 
capacity  of  some  38,000 
BPD. 

Commenting  on  this, 
Datuk  Rastam  said  the 
overcapacity  was  de¬ 
liberately  planned  in 
view  of  the  expected  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  for  oil 
products  in  the  country. 

He  believed  .that 
Petronas  would  have  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  raising 
the  money  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  its  second  re¬ 
finery. 

It  is  now  building,  a 
30,000  BPD  refinery  in 
Trengganu  which  is  .ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  early 
next  year. 

The  licensed  capacity 
of  the  three  refineries  in 
Malaysia  at  end  of  last 
year  was  some  177,000 
BPD.  The  total  through¬ 
put  ( the  actual  amount  of 
crude  processed)  was 
some  115,100  BPD. 


Presently  Malaysia  is 
short  of  53,000  BPD  in  re¬ 
fining  capacity  which  is 
expected  to  decrease  to 
28,000  BPD  by  1983. 

The  local  demand  for 
oil  products,  currently  at 
165,000  BPD.  is  forecast 
to  grow  to  about  180,000 
BPD  next  year  by  Esso 
while  supply  from  local 
refineries  is  expected  to 
increase  to  152,000  BPD. 

Refining  overcapacity 
in  South-East  Asia  at  the 
end  of  1981  was  some  30 
per  cent,  based  on  figures 
in  British  Petroleum's 
annual  statistical  review 
of  the  world  energy  situ¬ 
ation. 

^  The  excess  is  more  or 
less  similar  to  global  sur¬ 
plus  at  the  end  of  1981. 

Esso  officials  predict 
that  the  surplus  in  the 
whole  Asia-Pacific  re¬ 
gion  will  increase  to  35 
per  cent  during  the  dec¬ 
ade,  particularly  with  the 
completion  of  refineries 
in  Malaysia  and  Indone¬ 
sia. 

Singapore,  the  refining 
hub  of  South-East  Asia, 
with  close  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  region*s\ maximum 
capacity,  is  currently  ex¬ 
periencing  some  slack  in 
the  business. 

The  industry’s  expec¬ 
tations  are  for  continuing 
low  demand  from  the 
major  markets  of  Japan, 
South  Korea  and  Taiwan. 
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ImaLAYSIA  and  Yugd-  ‘ 
fslavia  have  signed  a  pro- 
ftocol  to  increase  trade 
|and  long-term  economic 
fcooperation  on  technical, 
^investment  and  financial 
imatters. 

f:;  Foreign  Affairs  Min¬ 
ister  Tan  Sri  Ghazali 
jShafie  signed  on  behalf  of 
^Malaysia  in  Belgrade  on 
'Wednesday.  Yugoslavia 
lhas  expressed  interest  in 
^participating  in  energy, 
^shipbuilding,  agricul- 
Iture,  mining,  construc- 
jtion  and  industrial 
^projects  in  Malaysia. 

^  These  issues  as  well  as 
^ays  to  improve 
Ibilateral  trade  and  long 
|term  economic  ties  were 
^i^eviewed  at  a  meeting  on 
!:Wednesday  of  the  coun- 
ftries’  joint  commission 
i^or  trade,  technical  and 
^economic  cooperation,  of- 
riicials  said. 


The  twd  sides  agreed 
^that  their  experts  should 
discuss  concrete  details 
i:bf  further  bilateral  eco-. 
hiomic  cooperation,  par- 
Jtlcularly  trade  which  last 
^year  reached  only  about 
US$60  million  ($138  mil- 
:Uon),  the  officials  said. 

Tan  Sri  Ghazali  who 
arrived  in  Belgrade  on 
Monday  also  had  talks 
with  his  Yugoslav  coun- 
iterpart  Lazar  Mojsov. 


Both  sides  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  non-aligrned  sum- 
imit  in  view  of  the  tense 
^'international  situation 
j/and  discussed  non- 
I  aligned  policies  and  prep- 
i  arations  for  the  summit 
t scheduled  to  be  held  in 
I  Baghdad  next  Septem- 
^b^r. 

b  Other  topics  included 
:  bilateral  cooperation  and 
f  major  world  political  and 


economic  problems,  the 
officials  said. 

Tan  Sri  Ghazali  was 
scheduled  to  have  sepa¬ 
rate  meetings  with  Yugo¬ 
slav  President  Petar 
Stambolic  and  Prime 
Minister  Milka  Planinc 
before  leaving  for  Roma¬ 
nia. 

The  two  ministers  un¬ 
derlined  the  necessity  to 
hold  the  non-aligned 
summit,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  growing  arms 
race  and  the  increasing 
confrontation  between 
the  major  military  blocs, 
the  officials  said. 

They  stressed  the  role 
of  the  non-aligned  move¬ 
ment  in  world  affairs,  its 
e^ortsi  to  ease  interna¬ 
tional  tension  and  revive 
detente  as  well  as  to 
press  for  a  solution  of  the 
existing  disputes  and 
conflicts  through  peace¬ 
ful  negotiations. 

Tan  Sri  Ghazali  and 
Mr  Mojsov  urged  an  end 
to  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war 
before  the  summit  opens, 
the  officials  said. 


Non-aligned  diplomats 
have  recently  .expressed 
concern  about  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  summit  to  be 
held  in  the  capital  of  one 
non-aligned  country  at 
war  wi£h  another. 

But  the  two  ministers 
said  the  Baghdad  sum¬ 
mit  could  contribute  to 
the  strengthening  of 
unity  and  activities  of  the 
non-aligned  movement, 
according  to  the  officials. 

During  their  two 
rounds  of  talks,  the  two 
ministers  exchanged 
views  on  the  Middle  East, 
Lebanon,  Afghanistan, 
Kampuchea  and  other 
world  crisis  areas.  They 
also  discussed  the  widen¬ 
ing  gap  between  in¬ 
dustrialised  and  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  the  of¬ 
ficials  said. 

“There  is  no  any  major 
international  issue  on 
which  our  views  differ,” 
Tan  Sri  Ghazali  said  in  a 
toast  at  an  official  dinner 
on  Tuesday  night.  —  Reu¬ 
ter  ' 
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j  ASEAN  countries*  depen¬ 
dence  on  outside  sources 
of  fertilisers  is  expected 
to  be  substantially  re¬ 
duced  with  the  im* 
plementation  of  the 
.second  Asean  urea 
project  in  Malaysia,  the 
chairman  of  Asean  Bin- 
tulu  Fertiliser  Sdn  Bhd 
said  last  night. 

Tan  Sri  Abdullah  bin 
^  Mohd  Salleh,  who  was 
;  speaking  at  the  signing  of 
■the  main  contract 
awarded  by  ABF  to  Kobe 
Steel,  said  the  Asean  Bin- 
tulu  plant  will  be  the 
largest  granular  urea 
plant  in  Asia  when  it 
comes  onstream  in 
;  mid-1985. 

Representatives  of  the 
(Shareholders  from  the 
other  Asean  member 
countries  were  also  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  signing  cere¬ 
mony. 

President  of  Kobe 
iSteel  Dr  K.  Takahashi 
^signed  on  behalf  of  his 
■company. 

While  it  is  understood 
that  the  contract  was 
iwon  primarily  on  the 
[basis  of  its  coidpetitiye- 
f  ly-priced  bid,  none  of  the 
executives  wished  to  dis¬ 
close  the  actual  figure  in- 
i  volved.  The  project  is  es- 
i  timated  to  cost  US$327.64 
million  (about  $737  mil¬ 
lion)  of  which  70  per  cent 
will  be  financed  through 
a  loan  from  Japan.  The 
contract  is  on  a  fixed 
lump  sum  basis. 

Kobe  Steel  will  be 
"working  in  association 
Jwith  Uhde  GMBH  and 
^Nichihien  Corporation  On 
fthis  project.  The  former 
will  assist  in  the  building 
rOt  the  plant  while  tRo^lat- 
fter  will  collaborate  With 
[Kobe  Steel  on  the  finan- 
Icial  and  trading  aspects 
lof  the  project. 


Among  the  top  ' nine 
^Japanese  sogo  shoshas, 
^fNichimen,  the  project  co¬ 
ordinator,  has  been  in 
Ebusiness  for  90  yekrs. 

I  Established  in 
Malaysia  for  more  than 
|20  years,  it  is  active  in  the 
[import  of  machinery, 
l^steel,  textiles,  plastics, 
I  chemicals  and  the  export 
lot  timber,  rubber, 
t  shrimp,  scrap  iron  and 
I  palm  oil.  It  also  has  joint 
^ventures  with  six  local 
icompanies. 

Tan  Sri  Abdullah,  who 
;is  also  the  chairman  of 
iPetronas,  the  major 
Ishareholder  of  the  ABF, 
liioted  that  the  signing 
Iceremony  marked  anoth- 
ier  milestone  in  the  de- 
|velopment  of  ABF.  The 
^company  was  launched 
Iby  Tun  Hussein  Onn  in 
^prill981. 

He  said  the  urea 
Iproject  was  another  ex- 
^  ample  of  the  ability  of 
^  Asean  nations  to  work  to- 
^gether  towards  the 
^achievement  of  common 
^goals. 

i  The  plant  is  expected 
f  to  produce  1,000  tonnes  of 
lammonia  a  day,. yielding 
ii,600  tonnes  of  urea  daily, 
^ilt  will  produce  gran- 
fulated  urea  in  three  dif- 
jferent  sizes  and  the  prod^ 
iuct  will  be  treated  with 
^formaldehyde  to  facil- 
litate  better  anti-caking 
■properties. 

Granulated  urea  is 
:  easier  for  farmers  to  app¬ 
ly  in  the  field  compared 
fto  “prilled  “  urea  because 
frof  its  hardness,  even 
■round-shaped  and  free- 
^flowing  properties. 
i;Prilled  urea  absorbs 
Imoisture  faster  and 
^therefore  cakes  more 
leaslly  compared  to  the 
Igranular  type. 
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IRANIAN  DEPUTY  FOREIGN  MINISTER’S  REMARKS  REPORTED 
GF141335  Karachi  DAWN  in  English  13  Aug  82  pp  1,  8 

[Excerpts]  Islamabad,  12  Aug — Iranian  leader  Ayatollah  Khomeyni  is  said 
to  have  explained  the  Iran  position  on  the  proposed  nonaligned  summit  to 
President  Mohammad  Ziaul  Haq  in  a  special  message  delivered  today  by  the 
Iranian  deputy  foreign  minister  for  political  affairs,  Sheykh  Oleslam. 

The  Iranian  deputy  foreign  minister,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  revolutionary 
students  who  captured  the  U*S.  Embassy  two  years  ago  in  Tehran,  told  a  press 
conference  here  today  that  Ayatollah  Khome3m.l’s  letter  to  President  Haq  also 
explained  why  the  Iranian  Revolutionary  Government  considered  it  improper 
to  allow  Iraq  to  lead  the  non-aligned  movement. 

During  his  current  visit,  the  Iranian  deputy  foreign  minister  said,  he  had 
exchanged  views  with  Foreign  Minister  Sahabzada  Yaqub  Ali  Khan  and  other 
senior  officials  of  the  Pakistan  Foreign  Ministry,  The  issues  mainly 
related  to  the  Iranian  position  on  the  proposed  non-aligned  summit  and  the 
Iran-Iraq  war, 

Shyekh  Oleslam  hedged  the  question  which  country  Iran  wotild  prepare  for  the 
next  suanmit  since  the  venue  had  been  changed  from  Baghdad  •  He  said  Iran 
was  only  concerned  that  Iraq  under  President  Saddam  Husayn — ^who  according 
to  him  was  guilty  of  unprovoked  aggression  against  Iran- — should  not  be 
allowed  to  stage  the  summit  as  it  would  lead  to  results  contrary  to  the 
avowed  declarations  and  principles  of  the  non-aligned  movement. 

He  said  Iran  was  also  keen  that  the  summit  should  be  held  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  appointed  date  next  month  in  a  country  acceptable  to  Tehran.  He 
said  there  could  possibly  be  some  delay  for  the  alternative  government 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  summit,  but  that  should  be  as  short  as  possible. 
Any  long  postponement  of  the  summit,  he  warned,  would  damage  the  non-aligned 
movement. 
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NEW  STEPS  TAKEN  TO  COMBAT  SMUGGLING 

GF061322  Karachi  DAWN  in  English  4  Aug  82  pp  1,  8 

[Article  by  Saghir  Ahmed] 

[Text]  Stringent  measures  have  been  adopted  for  the  eradication  of  smuggling. 
These  included  opening  of  new  customs  check-posts,  reinforcement  of  manpower, 
providing  more  speed  boats  and  sophisticated  weapons  to  root  out  the  menace 
and  a  review  of  enforcement  of  customs  laws. 

Mr  G.  Ashraf  Jahangir,  member  (custom)  Central  Board  of  Revenue,  told  DAWN 
in  an  interview  that  a  note  of  protocol  had  been  signed  with  the  German 
Government.  Accordingly  six  German  shepherd  drug  detective  dogs  accompanied 
by  their  handlers  will  reach  Karachi  when  the  necessary  infrastructure  had 
been  completed  here. 

He  said  the  programme  includes  training  of  some  custom  officers  having  aptitude 
for  the  drug  detection  in  Karachi  and  later  in  Germany.  The  drug  dogs  scheme 
will  be  extended  to  Peshawar  at  a  later  stage,  but  Karachi  will  take  the  lead, 
he  added. 

Mr  Jahangir  said  that  two  modern  boats  have  already  been  acquired  but  a 
19-meter -long  boat  needed  for  anti-smuggling  purposes  could  not  be  acquired 
mainly  owing;  to  ’*the  red-tapism  of  another  department."  However,  adequate 
funds  have  already  been  earmarked  for  the  purpose.  A  Korean  firm  had  been 
trying  to  meet  all  the  ’objections^  raised  by  "that  particular  department" 
in  order  to  make  the  delivery,  he  said,  adding  that  the  customs  will  have 
at  least  five  speed-boats. 

Besides,  orders  have  been  issued  for  acquiring  some  more  launches  and  boats 
manufactured  in  Pakistan  for  patrolling  within  the  harbour  and  in  the  creeks. 
This  step,  he  said,  would  enable  the  customs  anti-smuggling  units  to  have 
more  patrolling  for  effective  checks.  He  has  asked  all  his  collectorates 
to  provide  details  of  additional  arms  and  ammunition  needed  by  them. 

Replying  to  a  question,  Mr  Jahangir  said  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
customs ’  performance  in  the  field  of  anti-smuggling  particularly  the  big 
narcotic  hauls  of  heroin  and  other  drugs. 
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He  said  that  a  new  agreement  i^.as  being  negotiated  with  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  (DEA)  of  the  United  States  because  of  the  expiry  of  the 
existing  agreement:  between  Pakistan  customs  and  DEA  and  that  more  modern 
equipment  for  combating  the  drug  smuggling  are  likely  to  be  given  to 
customs  drug  enforcement  agency,  he  said. 

Mr  Jahangir  referred  to  the  opening  of  the  new  customs  checkposts  at  Jati, 
Rehri,  Sujawal,  Keti  Bunder  and  Shah  Bunder,  etc.  On  the  basis  of  standard 
models—one  pilot  model  is  already  there  at  Islamabad.  The  TV  close 
circuit  system  will  start  functioning  some  time  this  year  at  Karachi  to  be 
followed  up  in  Islamabad.  Adequate' funds  have  already  been  allocated  for 
the  purpose. 


He  pointed  out  that  customs  laws  will  be  amended  soon  to  provide  deterrent 
punishment  to  the  culprits  and  to  take  away  anti-smuggling  work  from  other 
agencies  particularly  from  the  police  and  the  FIA  [Federal  Investigation 
Agency].  Some  of  its  laws  had  already  been  amended,  he  added. 

The  customs  chief  before  his  departure  for  Islamabad  yesterday,  said  that 
the  ’‘recommendations,  about  the  re-organization  of  customs  services  in 
Pakistan’'  have  been  finalised. 

The  meeting  was  attended  among  others  by  the  federal  government  officials 
from  establishment  division,  cabinet  and  Ministry  of  Finance  who  also  went 
round  the  various  departments  of  the  customs  to  examine  its  working  at  the 
airport  and  wharves  in  sheds. 

The  meeting  is  understood  to  have  proposed  some  administrative  changes  besides 
reviewing  the  present  pay  scales. 
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DETERIORATING  KARACHI  UNIVERSITY  SITUATION  REPORTED 
GF081016  Karachi  DAWN  in  English  6  Aug  82  pp  1,  5 

[Text]  The  situation  at  the  Karachi  University  campus  deteriorated  yesterday 
when  some  groups  of  students  locked  the  offices  of  several  teaching  departments. 

According  to  a  university  press  release,  the  matter  was  discussed  at  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  advisory  committee  convened  by  the  vice-chancellor, 

Dr  S.M.A.  Tirmizi. 

It  said  the  meeting  noted  that  for  some  days  certain  groups  of  students  were 
insisting  on  admission  without  merit,  but  this  move  was  being  resisted  by 
the  administration. 

Having  failed  in  their  efforts,  these  student  groups  spread  rumours  of  admission 
irregularities  and  hurled  allegations  in  this  regard. 

Yesterday,  the  university  press  release  said,  a  certain  group  of  students  went 
to  some  departmental  heads  and  insisted  on  admission  irrespective  of  merit. 

When  their  demand  was  rejected,  the  students  locked  the  offices  of  several 
teaching  departments  which  were,  however,  opened  later  by  the  administration. 

The  meeting  decided  that  if  any  student  or  group  of  students  committed  any 
such  Illegal  activity  again,  they  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  discipline  committee. 

Among  others,  the  meeting  was  attended  by  the  registrar,  the  deans,  provost, 
adviser  for  students  affairs,  and  representatives  of  the  Karachi  University 
Teachers  Society  [KUTS]. 

The  KUTS  held  a  separate  emergency  meeting  to  discuss  the  situation  and  passed 
a  unanimous  resolution  “strongly  condemning"  the  concerned  students. 

The  resolution  also  asked  the  students  to  forthwith  stop  the  lock-out  and  give 
due  respect  to  the  teachers  and  the  alma  mater. 

If  the  students  did  not  refrain  from  this  "illegal  activity,"  the  KUTS  would 
be  obliged  to  advise  its  members  to  "stay  away  from  teaching  work,"  the  press 
release  added. 
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The  joint  secretary  of  Karachi  University  Students  Union,  Mr  Ayaz  Sarwat 
Farooqui,  has  condemned  theUSM  [United  Students  Movement]  supporters  for 
locking  the  departments,  and  called  on  the  university  administration  to 
take  severe  action  against  them. 

In  a  press  release,  he  alleged  that  the  USM  supporters  misbehaved  with  the 
chairmen  and  teachers  of  the  departments  and  locked  the  offices  which  were 
busy  in  finalising  admission  formalities. 

He  alleged  that  through  these  actions,  the  USM  leaders  were  seeking  admissions 
for  their  undeserving  supporters. 

He  further  said  that  the  police  posse  at  the  campus  remained  passive  spectators 
when  the  departments  were  being  locked.  He  alleged  that  the  police  and  the 
administration  wanted  to  create  unrest  at  the  campus. 

A  United  Students  Movement  press  release  said  the  students  ’^resorted  to  the 
extreme  measure”  and  claimed  that  they  locked  offices  of  all  the  teaching 
departments. 

It  reiterated  allegations  of  admission  irregularities,  saying  that  deserving 
students  had  been  deprived  of  admission  at  the  cost  of  ”ineligibles. ” 

The  situation  had  aggravated  because  the  number  of  seat  was  the  same  as  last 
year,  it  said,  and  demanded  redress  of  ^genuine  admission-seekers  grievances." 
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BRIEFS 

IRANIAN  AMBASSADOR  MEETS  NEWMEN— Lahore,  5  Aug~Abu  Sharif  Zamani,  Iranian 
ambassador  to  Pakistan,  said  here  today  that  Iran- Iraq  war  would  abate  if 
Iraq  stopped  bombing  of  Iranian  towns  and  cities.  The  Iranian  forces,  he 
said,  had  entered  into  Iraq  only  to  guard  the  Iranian  security .  Addressing 
a  press  conference  here  today,  Abu  Sharif  regretted  the  role  of  some 
international  news  agencies,  which  were  propagating  that  Iran  was  being 
helped  by  a  superpower  and  Israel.  The  Iranian  envoy  said  that  Israel  was 
the  real  enemy  of  Islam  and  expressed  his  country’s  wish  to  make  an  Islamic 
front  against  Israel.  He  hoped  that  no  country  would  participate  in  the 
conference  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Baghdad  in  September,  because  Iraq 
had  invaded  a  sovereign  state.  Agencies  add:  Mr  Abu  Sharif  said  his  country 
wished  to  have  good  relations  with  the  neighbouring  countries  specially 
the  Islamic  states  and  that  it  had  no  intention  of  occupying  the  territory 
of  any  neighbouring  state.  The  Iranian  envoy  supported  the  proposal  of  joint 
ummah  army  to  liberate  al-Quds  and  Palestine  from  the  Zionist  occupation. 

He  said  this  army,  if  set  up,  would  also  safeguard  the  rights  of  Muslims 
in  all  the  countries.  [Text]  [GF150830  Islamabad  THE  MUSLIM  in  English 
6  Aug  82  p  8] 
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CEILING  IMPOSED  ON  NEW  FOREIGN  BORROWINGS 

Kuala  Lumpur  BUSINESS  TIMES  in  English  26  Jul  82  p  1 

[Text] 


[the  Phflfppiries  con- 
Itinucd  to  reel  from  the 
iglobal  effects  6f  re- 

Iccssio»n  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year 
and  had  to  prop  up  its 
^economy  with  more  for¬ 
eign  borrowing  as  export 
psarnings  declined  and 
tbalance  of  payments  defi- 
icit  widened,  according  to 
|thc  Central  Bank  report, 
f;  The  first  semester  re- 
fport  on  the  economy  by 
^rbank  governor  Jaime  C. 
ILaya  showed  the  balance 
Ibf  payments  deficit  at 
|ys$675  million,  up  by  353 
|pcr  cent  over  the  US$149 
^million  recorded  in  the 
fsame  period  last  year, 
f  The  report,  which  was 
^submitted  last  week,  to 
|Prcsident  Ferninand 
rMarcos*  also  showed  the 
iPhilippines  traditional 
Icxports  of  copper,  sugar 
land  oil  taking  a  beating 
|jn  the  international  mar- 
|kct,  resulting  in  a  9.9  per 
|cent  drop  in  its  overall 
lexport  earnings  to 
|yS$2.742  billion. 

I  Imports,  however, 
Irose  during,  the  same  pe- 
|riod  by  3.1  per  cent  to 
|rcach  US$4,053  billion  re- 
Isulting  in  a  deficit  of 
|US$  1.311  billion  in  the 
|country's  merchandise 


I  The  trade  deficit  rose 
Ihy  47.46  per  cent  over  the 


fprcvious"  year’s  record  of 
|yS$889  million. 

I  Mr  Laya  said  the  coun- 
Itry's  total  foriegn  debts 
l^mounted  to  US$15,275 
[hillion.  The  amount  in- 
paluded  the  4.3  per  cent 
Increase  of  fixed  term 
foreign  loans  amounting 
^io  US$11,863  billion  and 
|tJS|3.412  billion  in  total 
l^utstahding  revolving 
^redits  recorded  as  of 
March  30.  T  J.  . . 

I  He  said  rising  foreign 
plcbts  and  the  widening 
lialancc  of  payments  defi- 
|;it  prompted  the  mone¬ 
tary  authorities  to  im¬ 
pose  for  the  first  time  an 
pbsolute  ceiling  on  the 
Country’s  new  foreign 

|borrowings  this  year. 
|The  limit  was  set  at 
|tJS$2.4  billion. 

I  Despite  these  adverse 
|lactors  affecting  the 
|philippine  economy,  the 
government  continued  to 
fopen  its  domestic  market 
land  raised  to  873  the  total 
liumber  of  imported 
products  competing  with 
domestic  industries. 

P  Mr  Laya  said  the  trade 
liberalisation  measures 
Itllowed  the  import  of 
piore  foreign  goods  to  en- 
iBOura^e  Philippine  in¬ 
dustries  to  upgrade  their 
<^fficiency  and  force  them 
^o  be  more  competitive. 
r  Although  the  country’s 


Itotal  e%orts  dropped,  Mr 
^Laya  noted  that  now 
Itraditional  exports  grew 
tby  17.6  per  cent  and  in¬ 
creased  its  share  to 
fUS$1.333  billion  or  48.7 
fper  cent  of  total  export 
learnings  during  the  peri- 
|od. 

Cited  as  the  most 
^notable  plus  factor  was 
.|he  continued  reduction 
l^f  the  inflation  rate  from 
|l3.3  per  cent  as  of  year- 
li^end  1981  to  10.4  per  cent 
louring  the  period  togeth- 
|er  with  the  2.2  per  cent 
llreductioh  in  total  oil  im- 
^^orts  to  US$3,412  billion. 

I  Mr  Laya  said  the  gov- 
^Crnment  would  continue 
^its  “counter-cyclical  poli- 
|cy”  of  credit  support  for 
fcopper,  nickel  and  other 
|metal  producers  in  addi¬ 
ction  to  opening  medium 
^nd  long-term  rediscount 
Iwindows  for  various  ex- 
port-oriented  Industries. 
V  Although  the  Philip¬ 
pines  peso  depreciated  by 
per  cent  against  the 
iUS  dollar,  Mr  h&ya.  said 
|Lhe  Philippine  money 
|market  continued  to  be 
gictive  and  have  stable  in- 
ierest  rates. 

I  Based  on  |nresent  de- 
fvelopments,  he  said,  the 
feconomy  could  expect 
iVan  acceptable  rate  of 
'gfrowth**  this  year  and  in- 
Cflation  should  decline  to 
(single-digits.  —  AFP 
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NEW  POWER  PROJECTS  WIl-L  REDUCE  OIL  CONSUMPTION 
Kuala  Lumpur  BUSINESS  TIMES  in  English  8  Jul  82  p  2 
[Text] 


^Philippine  President 
^Perdinand  Marcos  ap¬ 
proved  a  ten^year  power 
expansion  programme 
^costing  47.6  billion  pesos 
ItO  speed  electrification  of 
Jthe  country  and  reduce 
|reliance  of  the  electricity 
Isupply  industry  on  im- 
^ported  oil,  a  copy  of  the 
fplan  showed. 

I  Announcement  of  the 
^approval  was  made  last 
|veek  after  major  power 
Ijplants  of  the  state-owned 
l^atipnal  Power  Corp 
pNPC)  broke  down  last 
^onth  touching  off  com- 
jplaints  from  busi- 
^hcssmen. 

The  President's  office 
paid  the  programme  will 
^hieet  the  projected  in- 
icrease  in  power  con¬ 
sumption  from  14.9 
^billion  kilowatt  hours  in 
11980  to  31.7  bUlion  kilo- 
^whtt  hours  in  199a 

The  plan  aims  to  re- 
Bduce  oil  consumption 
Iduring  the  10-year  period 
^y  about  160  million  bcur- 
^els,  equivalent  to  esti¬ 
mated  savings  of  US$5.44 
[billion  based  on  the  cur- 
|rent  price  of  oil. 

!■  NPC's  expansion  pro- 
i^gramme  was  developed 
|to  fill  the  projected  gaps 
Ibetween  electricity  de- 
fmand  and  supply  in  the 


[  various  areas,  reduce  the 
Ishare  of  oil-based  power 
[plants  and  complete  by 
fl985  the  backbone  trans- 
|mission  systems  in 
^Luzoh,  the  main  island. 

t  The  plan  will  reduce  to 
1 30  per  cent  in  1985  and  to 
}18  per  cent  in  1990  the 
Share  of  oil-based  power 
Slants,  which  had  gone 
'  down  from  80  per  cent  in 
^>1977  to  63  per  cent  of  elec- 
f tricity  production  in  1980. 

Oil  consumption  ot  the 
lelectricity  supply  in- 
Idustry  will  go  down  from 
117.3  million  barrels  in 
11980  to  12.2  million  bar¬ 
rels  in  1985  and  to  10.4 
|million  barrels  in  1990. 

;  To  minimise  invest¬ 
ment  outlays  and  gener¬ 
ation  costs,  the  pro- 
Igramme  said  only 
{projects  with  final 
;teasibility  studies  will  be 
^included  and  financing  of 
|the  investipent  projects 
jfrom  government  reven- 
[ues  will  stop  in  1986,  after 
|the  backbone  trans- 
imission  system  has  been 
Completed. 

t  Of  the  47.6  billion  pesos 
fheeded  for  the  exp^^sion, 
^16.5  billion  pesos  will  be 
sused  to  complete  15 
Iprojects  outstanding  at 
Ithe  end  of  1980  and  31.1 


^billion  peios  for  12  new 
^generation  and  trans- 
Imission  projects  after 
|1980.  ; 

I  Under  the  expansion 
I  programme,  the  NPC  ca- 
ipSLCity  will  increase  to 
t8^264  megawatts  by  1990 
|ils  4,159  megawatt  (mw) 
^capacity  as  of  June  1982. 

'  The  NPC  will  con- 
[struct  two  clusters  of 
Ithree  hydro  power 
[projects  in  Cagayan  Val- 
[ley  in  Luzon  as  well  as 
Ifive  geothermal  projects 
iin  south-east  Luzon  and 
^central  Philippines.  On 
{these  bases,  more  coal 
{thermal,  geothermal, 

^  and  hydro-power  plants 
^  will  be  built  in  the  coun- 
-  try's  three  largest  is- 
'  lands. 

I  To  finance  the  peso 
I  costs  of  the  programme, 
I  the  NPC  has  proposed 
I  that  the  government  will 
Icontinue  providing  part 
|of  investment  expen- 
|ditures  up  to  1985  with 
I  power  consumers  subse- 
Iquehtly  paving  for  the 
|full  cost  of  electricity  ser- 
lyice  plus  the  peso  invest- 
Iment  needed  to  meet 
Igrowing  demand  and  to 
Ireduce  reliance  on  im- 
Iported  oil. —  Reuter 
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[Excerpts] 

IS]raER  id  years  of  help- 
to  fix  industrial 
pages,  the  Singapore 
fgovemment  is  planning 
%  allow  employers  and 
p^e  imions  to  battle  it 
themselves. 

T:  Having  fashioned,  an 
^cpnomic  development 
mategy^  the  government 
made  clear  that  it 
pill  take  a  back  seat  in 
^^xt  year*s  round  of  pay 
!baf gaining. 

Since  1972  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  involved 
^wHh  business  and  union 
maders  on  the  National 
Mages  Council  (NWC)  in 
working  out  guidelines 
Ifoir  annual  pay  increases, 
fe  man- 

jiatory,  NWC  awards  are 
|ijlomiy  observed  by  the 
|>ublic  and  private  sec- 
as  strict  government 
pmicy, 

.feut  now  the  author- 
[ItieS  are  beginning  to  see 
^dangers  to  industrial  re- 
mtlons  and  increased 
m^dductivity  in  the  pre- 
m^nt  set  up  and  want  to 
leave  the  negotiating 
palbie  free  for  workers 
pAd  management;., 

That  at  least  is  the 
■|pVernment*s  publicly 
Sedlared  goal  althdugh 
in  industry  believe  it 
pmik  abandon  its  ultimate 
^ntrol  oyer  such  a  vital 
m^a  of  economic  plan¬ 
ing.  i 

I  It  was  through  the 
NWC  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  Of  Prime  Minister 
Lee  Kuan  Yew 
^arheaded  its  much- 
vaunted  “second  in- 
austrial  revolution**  in 

C979. 

I  This  was  designed  to 
Ihift  the  Island’s  thriving 


jbut  tiny  economy  from 
ilabour-intensive  to  capi- 
jtal'intensive  industries 
;by  ,  deliberately  jacking 
ipp  wages  about  20  per 
jpent  a  year  over  three 
mars. 

^  But  in  a  speech  last 
month  Trade  and  In¬ 
dustry  Minister  Tony 
Tan  pledged  to  phase  out 
government  involvement 
in  pay  bargaining  —  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  sdate  itself 
is.  the  employe  —  and 
r  warned  both  sides  of  the 
idangers  of  relying  too 
[heavily  on  government  to 
(set  wage  levels. 

!;  *‘The  employee  looks 
|mpre  and  more  to  the 
government  and  not  his 
employer  for  his  pay  in- 
iCrease.  This  undermines 
jfprpductivity  since  the 
^employee  does  not  see  the 
tank  between  his  pay  in- 
icrease  and  the  contribu- 
taon  he  makes  to  the  prof¬ 
itability  of  his  company” 
|he  minister  said. 

Managemeht  la  also 
happy  the  dominant 
role  played  by  govern¬ 
ment  since  guidelines 
avert  costly  and  time- 
consuming  collective 
bargaining  and  allow  for¬ 
eign  companies  to  justify 
increased  wage  costs  to 
their  head  offices  by  ex¬ 
plaining  them  away  as 
igovernment  pay  policy, 
according  to  the  min¬ 
ister. 

If  this  state  of  affairs 
were  allowed  to  continue 
it  would  result  in  an 
erosipn  of  the  manager’s 
authority  and  an  abdica¬ 
tion  of  his  responsibility 
.to  manage^  Mr  Tan  said. 

The  country’s  political 
^leadership,  which  enjoys 


almost  total  support 
from  organised  labour 
grouped  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress  .  (NTUC)  is  not, 
however,  about  to  lose  the 
reins  of  industrial  power. 

■  “The  government 
'must  still  take  the  final 
Responsibility  for  ensur¬ 
ing  that  the  national  well 
.l^ing  is  not  endangemd 
;by  runaway  wage  in¬ 
creases  for  the  whole 
economy  or  a  particular 
sector  due  to  a  very  tight 
labour  market  or  un¬ 
realistically  low  wage  in- 
,  creases  which  will  lead  to 
;  industrial  strife.  The  gov- 
ernment  will  intervene  in 
■  such  circumstances,”  Mr 
)  Tan  said. 

Singapore  has  a  total 
[labour  force  of  1.3  million 
[workers.  About  230,000  of 
them  are  members  of  uh- 
mns  affiliated  to  the 
■NTUC,  which  controls 
|the  labour  movement 
Ihere.  '  ~  .  Z.' 

^  One  reason  behind  the 
proposed  reform  is  the 
current  easing  in  the  re¬ 
public’s  usually  tight 
labour  market  as  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Western  eco¬ 
nomic  recession  begin  to 
be  felt. 

“Quite  simply  Singa¬ 
pore  cannot  afford  to  lay 
down  an  across  the  board 
pay  rise  this  year  be¬ 
cause  some  employers  in 
hard  hit  sectors  of  the 
economy  just  could  not 
pay  up,”  said  one  econo¬ 
mist. 

This  year  workers  will 
get  their  lowest  increase 
since  the  introduction  of 
ithe  high  wage  policy 
three  years  ago  —  be¬ 
tween  2.5  and  6.5  per  cent 
Iplus  a  flat  S$18.50  a 


smohth. 

b.  The  news  of  smaller 
pay  rises  followed  a  grim 
^government  warning 
fthat  after  years  of  rapid 
growth  the  economy  was 
slowing  down  and  that 
Singaporeans  should 
brace  themselves  to 
'^thstand  the  chill  wind 
of  recession. 

Growth  in  the  first 
^u^t^982  was  down  to 
7.3  per  cent  from  nearly 
iiO  per  cent  last  year,  it 
said,  urging  people  to 
tighten  their  belts  and 
cut  out  unnecessary 
spending. 

:  Inflation,  which 
topped  8.2  per  cent  last 
year  is,  however,  ex¬ 
pected  to  slow  down 
Slightly  this  year  as  the 
rend  of  the  high  pay 
[strategy  will  mean  one 
^ess  twist  to  the  price 
[spiral. 

[  Few  will  mourn  the 
passing  of  the  wage  poli- 
t  cy  which  coincided  with 
;  a  jump  in  productivity 
Ifrom  a  real  2.6  per  cent 
[  increase  in  1979  to  5.4  per 
.cent  last  year. 

[  Both  local  and  foreign 
businesses  complained  of 
a.  60  per  cent  leap  in  wage 
bills  which  brought  some 
rof  them  to  the  brink  of 
^collapse,  while  workers 
^said  most  of  their  extra 
|;income  was  swallowed 
[up  by  increased  statutory 
Icontributions  and  higher 
prices. 

K  The  decision  to  ditch 
Ithe  scheme  followed  gov¬ 
ernment  fears  that  high 
liWages  threatened  the  is¬ 
land’s  competitive  edge 
lin  attracting  foreign  im 
Ivestments  vital  to  its  eco* 
Inomic  survival.  —  Reu- 
^ter 
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[Article  by  Dalton  de  Silva  in  Colombo] 


[Text] 


•WHEN  the  Sri  Lankan  government 
kaunched  its  free  trade  zone  in  1978  it 
iWas  accused  of  mortgaging  the  country 
Ito  foreigners.  But  the  subsequent  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  project  has  aroused  the 
interest  of  Third  World  countries. 
;notably  China  and  Cuba, 
ji  The  trade  zone  formed  a  central  plan 
^n  the  programme  of  President  Junius 
JJayewardene  when  he  came  to  power  in 
1977.  pledged  to  a  more  free  market 
/economy. 

S;  The  Greater  Colombo  Economic 
[Commission  was  set  up  and  given  com- 
fplete  jurisdiction  over  an  area  of  415  sq 
kim  just  north  of  the  capital.  It  had 
jhstructiohs  to  promote  export-orien- 
^tated  foreign  investment  and  create  em¬ 
ployment. 

'  Commission  chairman  Paul  Perera 
^aid  49  factories  were  now  pperating 
jand  13  others  were  under  construction. 
^Agreements  had  also  been  signed  with 
^foreign  investors  to  establish  71  more 
lyentures.  he  said. 

I  The  zone  was  expected  to  yield  500 
-pillion  rupees  (US$25  million)  tor  the 
icountry  in  foreign  exchange  this  year, 
jaVound  two  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
total  export  earnings,  he  said, 
i  The  first  four  years  of  the  projects’ 
Icxistence  would  bring  earnings  of  1.05 
-billion  rupees  (US$52.5  million),  giving 
jthe  country  a  Substantial  profit  on  its 
]350-million-rupee  (US$17,5  million)  in- 
I  vestment  in  the  zone,.  Mr  Perera  said. 

I  Incentives 

i;  The  commission  invited  foreign 
'^companies  to  set  up  factories  in  the 
l^^zonc,  wholly-owned  or  in  collaboration 
jWith  Sri  Lankan  entrepreneurs,  to  pro- 
iduce  goods  solely  for  export. 

The  first  companies  to  arriv6  to  take^ 
advantage  of  the  tax  concessions  and' 
other  incentives  were  clothing  manu- 
ifacturers.  They  sought  to  make  use  of 
jthe  quotas  allocated  to  Sri  Lanka  under 
the  Multi -Fibre  Arrangement,  which 
governs  the  textile  trade  between  Third 
World  and  developed  countries. 

|v  Other  goods  now  produced  in  the 
pone  include  rubber  tyres,  jewellery; 
fengineering  items  and  toys. 


Business  from  20  Countries,  amongst 
theni  the  United  States,  Britain,  West 
Germany,  South  Korea,  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan,  have  already  invested  2.6  billion 
rupees  (US$130  million),  Mr  Perera 
said. 

The  commission  was  encouraging 
electronics  Jirms  to  invest  in  the  area. 
Four  companies  have  already  signed 
agreements  to  manufacture  electronics 
products,  including  semi-conductors. 

Mr  Perera  said  the  free  trade  zone 
had  so  far  created  around  62,000  jobs  for 
Sri  Lanka’s  population  of  around  15 
million. 

When  President  Jayewardene  estab¬ 
lished  the  zone  after  defeating  Mrs 
Sirjmavo  Bandaranaike’s  party  and  its 
Marxist  allies  in  elections  five  years 
ago,  he  was  immediately  accused  by 
opposition  groups  and  particularly  the 
Marxists  of  selling  out  the  country.  : 

Ventures  /  ^  ^ 

But  in  the  four  years  of  the  project,  a 
number  of  Third  World  countries  anx¬ 
ious  to  increase  their  foreign  exchange 
earnings  have  sent  delegations  to  study 
the  area,  centred  on  Katunayake,  near 
Colombo’s  International  Airport. 

A  Chinese  team  visited  the  zone 
before  China  established  its  special  eco¬ 
nomic  zone  in  the  southern  province  of 
Guangdong,  offering  tax  advantages 
and  other  incentives  to  foreign  in¬ 
vestors. 

Last  February  Cuba  opened  itS  doors 
to  foreign  investment  for  the  first  time 
in  20  years  when  a  law  was  passed 
enabling  state  enterprises  to  form  joint 
ventures  with  foreign  companies. 

The  law  allowed  joint  Cuban-foreign 
companies  to  rent  property  and  build 
new  factories,  tourist  centres  and  other 
facilities  in  the  country.  ^ 

Government  sources  said  Sri  Lanka 
had  invited  Cuba  to  send  a  delegation  to 
study  the  free  trade  zone  and  that  the 
offer  had  been  accepted. 

At  a  recent  Cabinet  meeting.  Presi¬ 
dent  Jayewardene  said  jokingly;  “Presi¬ 
dent  (Fidel)  Castro  of  Cuba  seems  to  be 
ifollo'wing  the  path  of  Sri  Lanka's 
Jayewardene."  —  Reuter 
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[Text] 


’THE  Sri  Lanka  Aid 
jproup,'  which  has  agreed 
fto  extend  US$667.7  mil- 
vllpn  in  aid  this  yeai^  to  the 
country,  .has  expressed 
■concern  about  the  state  of 
|the  country’s  plantation 
industry,  Mr  Ronnie  de 
MeU  Minister  of  Finance 
^and  Planning  told  Revr 
fers  in  aii  interview. 

j  V’There  are  certain 
fears  about  declining 
iproduction  in  the  planta< 
ition  sector  and  they 
would  Jike  us  to  take  cor¬ 
rective  steps  to  increase 
production,”  he  said. 

The  aid  group  com- 
:  prises  14  developed  na- 
kiops  aiid  three  interna¬ 
tional  agencies  including 
Hhe  World  Bank  and 
[Asian  Development 
[  Bank,  which  met  on  Fri¬ 
day  as  they  do  each  year 


to  review  the  country’s 
>  economic  progress. 

The  country’s  planta¬ 
tion  sector  had  been  na¬ 
tionalised  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  lost  power  in 
1977,  but  the  current  gov¬ 
ernment  has  embarked 
on  a  policy  of  moving 
away  from  strict  govern¬ 
ment  controls. 

Mr  de  Mel  said  the 
government  has  been 
trying  to  improve  tea, 
rubber  and  coconut  plan¬ 
tations  through  re-plant¬ 
ing,  and  rehabilitation 
spending,  but  the  growth 
cycle  of  crops  meant  re¬ 
sults  would  only  be  felt  in 
the  medium  to  longer 
term.  It  has  also  taken 
corrective  steps  to  im¬ 
prove  plantation  mam 
agerial  controls. 

The  government  pub¬ 
lic  investment  plan  1981 


to  1985  envisaged  in¬ 
creased  production 
through  more  fertiliser 
application,  soil  con¬ 
servation,  accelerated  re¬ 
planting  and  infilling  and 
the  encouragement  of 
new  tea,  rubber  and 
coconut  plantings. 

The  plan  aims  for 
production  of  210  million 
kg  of  tea  in  calendar  1985, 
2,465  million  coconuts 
and  145  million  kg  rub¬ 
ber,  but  the  projection  as¬ 
sumed  normal  weather 
and  stable  world  prices. 

But  Mr  de  Mel  noted 
world  prices  for  all  three 
products  have  fallen  re¬ 
cently  and  the  country 
has  endured  two 
droughts  and  one  serious 
flood. 

Economists  here 
charged  with  watching 
the  Sri  Lankan  economy 


TOKYO,  July  iJ 
say  despite  sighificant 
improvements  iii  irriga¬ 
tion  across  the  country  in 
the  last  few  years,  losses 
of  production  in  tea,  rub¬ 
ber,  coconuts  and  rice 
will  be  significant. 

The  severe  weathei^ 
has  also  ended  the  coun¬ 
try’s  hope  of  becoming 
self-sufficient  in  rice 
production  in  calendar 
1982,  Mr  de  Mel  said. 

The  latest  drought  is 
affecting  six  districts 
across  the  country  ^d 
Sri  Lanka  has  had  to  im: 
port  200,000  tonnes  of  rice, 
from  China  and  Paki-, 
stan,  a.s  part  of  emer¬ 
gency  relief  measures  to¬ 
talling  about  400  million 
rupees,  Mr  de  Mel  said. 

‘Tf  the  weather  is  good 
next  year,  we  may  get 
close  to  self  sufficiency,” 
he  added.  —  Reuter 
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